abounds in high places. We rejoice in 
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HE THAT DOBTH TRUTH COMETH TO THE LIGHT, THAT HIS DBEDS MAY BE MADE MANIFES?, 
THAT THEY ARE OF GOD.—Messtah. 
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In commencing a new volume, we 

feel that a laborious and responsinas 
work is before us. 
The position which is occupied by 
the Magazine is such, as has. called 
down upon our head not only the mal- 
edictions of infidels and inebriates, 
and education-haters and slaveocrats, 
but to a very great extent it has de- 
prived us of the sympathy and co-dpe- 
ration of those who profess to be the 
advocates of primitive Christianity, 
and the leaders cunrent 
mation.” . 

We do not, feel chal we; 
are alone in the great work we have 
undertaken, orthat we go single-handed 
to the combat against the crying sins 
of the age, and the wickedness which 


the assurance that while a portion of the} 
time-serving and popularity-seeking 
clergy have used their influence against 
us, many of the excellent of the earth 
are with us. That in every part of the 
country there aré brethren good and 
true, who are ready to aid us by their 


by their able conitributions to our pages. 
Above’ all; “we are enGouraged and 
strengthened by the strong conviction 
that the God of heaven and carth, who 
looks upon sin and iniquity only’ with 
abhorrence, will guide us, and direct 
our feet, and uphold us, and bless our 
feeble efforts to bring about a “‘ revival 
of primitive Christianity ’? among the 
professed disciples of Christ.” 
While we shall carefully avoid all 
personal altercation with our cotem- 
poraries, it is our fixed purpose to ex- 
pose error, whether in theory or prac- 
tice, wherever it makes its appedrance. 
Our warfare is not against men, but 
against measures. We seek mot to . 
build up, or advance the interests of a 
party; but the great principles of justice 
and righteousness. We have no creed 
to defend, either written or unwritten, 
but in bait’ our faith and practice de- 
sire to begoverned by the “thus saith 
‘the Lord” of the Sacred Oracles. = 
The great cardinalipeints with which 
We started out, and by which 3 in all our: 
labors editorial tiga been our aim to 


prayers, their influence, their counsels, 


be governed, are well known to oir 
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» one. We intend that in the ensuing 


most advantageous. 


events, must be satisfied that the spirit 


= 


readers. We started without . usin g a 
mask, and do not now design to wear 


numbers of this volume, each shall re- 
ceive due considéeadin:! Not; how: 


ever, promising that each shall occupy, jm 


ag équal amoant of spaee, for ‘iy our 
judgment, such\a ‘distribution of our 
columns would not, at this time, be the 


‘The signs of the times indicate that 


sida, designated in the four thitem of 
our platform, a crisis is atthand. The 
day has arrived when either slavery. or 
liberty must of necessity assume the 
mastery. They cannot longer co-ordi- 
nately exist in our country. Not only 
politicians but Christians are, by the 
exigency of the times, imperiously de- 
manded to take a position for or against 
this “‘hydra-headed monster.” The 
Bible must be defended against the vile 
and slanderous imputation of being a 
pro-slavery document, or it will be: 
shorn of its moral beauty, and forever 
be paralyzed in its legitimate work of 
regenerating our fallen race. 
The most casual observer of _ passing 


of the slaveocracy is “aggressive,” and 
aims at universal dominion. Its pur- 
poses are written in the history of the 
past, in unmistakeable characters. The 
blood of peaceable and unoffending citi- 
zens shed on the prairies of Kansas; 

‘the brutal and murderous attack upon 
the liberty of speech, in the person of a 
. Northern Senator; the shameful ont-, 
rage committed against the individual 
rights of citizens, in the cruel persecu- 
tion of @ minister of the gospcl, and 


the current reformation ; ; together with 
innumerable acts of a similar character, 
all go to establish beyond the reason- 
able shadow of a doubt, the important 
sand fearful fact, thas however much we 
ay flatter ourselves that we of the 
North have nothing to do with slave 
it hag dnd will continue to have 
thing to do with us. 
We look upon the church as being 


| guilty in this whole matter, and hence 
in relation to the great sin of Oppres- | 


we shall labor to arouse church mem- 
bers; and especially our own _brother- 
hood, to a just sense of their respon- 
sibilities inethe sight of God. The 
church has had the power to exert a 
conservative influence upon our goy- 
ernment by the ‘establishment of jus- 
tice,’’ and the suppression of national 
wickedness. ‘If the salt had not lost 
its saltness,” the body politic would 
have been properly seasoned, and our 
fairland would have been in truth the 
cradle of freedom, and an asylum for 
the oppressed of every land. Had all 
who have professed to be the followers 
of-the Lord Messiah, both in their indi- 
vidual and congregational capacity, 
frowned down upon slavery and every 
species of oppression; if they had not 
conrnived at and apologized for slave- 
holding ; if. they had treated the slave- 
holder as they did the drunkard, the 
thief, the fornicator, or the murderer, 
a public sentiment would have been 
manufactured outside.of the Church, 
whieh would have produed a jubilee — 
throughout the length and breadth of 
our country. Long ere this the last 
fetter,would have been broken, the last 
slave set free, and that heinous crime 
against God and man, which now tar- 


one who stands identified with us in 


nishes our national escutcheon, would 
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be among the things that were: And 
if ever this foul stain is peaceably 
wiped out, it will be through the direct 
and reflex influences of the Church of 
Christ. 

The abolition of slavery is essential: 
to the salvation of a large majority of 
both slaveholdeérs and slaves. Its ex- 
istence in our land forms the greatest 
hindrance to the proper presentation 
of the gospel of God. In most instan- 
ces the slave cannot be reached at all, 
and where he ean, he is not permitted 
to live out its. requirements. The 
slaveholder will not reeeive it, until it 
is so adulterated as to cease being the 
‘“power of God unto salvation.” It 
presents in many cases an insuperable 
barrier to the proper carrying out of 
the great commission of our risen Sa- 
vior to his apostles and the church. It 
opposes itself to the greatest work in 
which human beings can be engaged, 
the conversion of the world. | 

Without, therefore, marking out in 
detail our future course of action, we 
wish to say most emphatically that we 
take the Bible as*our infallible stand- 
ard of right and wrong; and the eleva- 
tion of the whole family of man in time, 
and ‘their salvation in eternity, is our 
object. We donot, as has been slan- 


derously reported of us, advocate a} 


division of the church, but rather that 
the only obstacle in the wayrof a real 
and scriptural union of the disciples of: 
Christ, may be taken out of the way. 
We would in conclusion invitd the phi- 
 lanthropist and the christian of eyvéry 
name, and tongue, and kindted, to 
come to the rescue, and give their in- 


“ Heart Religion.” 

The world is full of religionists, but 
unfortunately for suffering humanity 
most of the religion of our day is theo- 
retical, or what is sometimes called 
“*head religion.”” Men-wax warm in 


make eonsiderable sacrifices. to estab- 
lish their own views of orthodoxy. But 
the religion ef the New Testament is 
emphatically a “heart religion.” It 
‘is a religion which lays hold of the af- 
fections, and causes its possessor to 
make a personal sacrifice in behalf of 
‘suffering humanity.. It teaches him to 
love the Lord his God with all his 
faculties, and his neighbor as himself. 
“* Head religion’’ may do very well for 
those who are seeking worldly popu- 
larity, but if you desire something that 
will afford consolation in a dying hour, 
you must have “heart religion.” 

One of the most beautiful exhibitions 
of that religion which takes hold of the 
affections and leads to correct action; 
was lately witnessed in Mr. Beroner’s 
congregation in Brooklyn. It is just 
the kind of religion our blessed Savior 
would approve if he was now on earth. 
The following, account of a scene as it 
occurred, cannot fail to interest all our 
readers. J. B. 

“At the conclusion of the sermon yes- 


terday morning, the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher announced to his congregation 
that he was abont to perform an action 
of a most extraordinary nature, which 
he would preface. by reading a portion 
‘of the 12th chapter of Matthew. He 
accordingly the 10th, 11th, and 
12th verses of that chapter, after which 
he proceeded to give a sketch of the 


later history of a slave girl, Sarah by 


fluence on the side of humanity and 
God. J. Be 


name, an ap in whose behalf he 
had lately received. She was, he said, 


the defence of an opinion, and will | 
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* the daughter of a Southern planter, ac- 


knowledged by himself as his own off- 
spring, and reared in his own family, 
until his other daughters growing up 
had treated her so cruelly that she 
attempted to escape. She was. cap- 


tured and taken. back to her paternal |. 


master, who made immediate prepara- 
tions to sell her to the Extreme South, 
refusing te dispose of her to any one 
who would permit her to remain in the 
neighborhood. Many persons in the 
vicinity, knowing her to be a most 
faithful, efficient, and therefore valu- 
able piece of property, were anxious to 
alee her, but the owner uttérly re- 
ed to sell to them, his object being 
to have her removed to so 
tance that her near relation to the others 
of his children eould oceasion them no 
further mortification. She was, ac- 
cordingly, sold to a Southern man, who 
held her at $1,500—but who finally 
consented to with her for $1,200. 
A slaveholder in Washington, pitying 
the girl, bought her for the latter sum, 
immediately, however, setting on foot 
a subscription to enable her to purchase 
her om, he contributing $100, 
another man, also a slaveholder, gave 
$100, and $700 were finally obtained. 
‘* At this junction,” said Mr. Beecher 
‘*T received a letter asking if we could 
do anything toward making up the rest 
of the money,”* to which I replied, that 
romise unless we 
reverend gentleman here 
from his desk, and with an encouraging 
‘““Come up, Sarah,”’ he led upon the 
platform a young, intelligent looking 
mulatto girl, whom he presented to the 
crowded audience as.the slave girl in 
_ Bhe is apparently abont twenty- 
years of age, probably three-quarters 
white, of very pleasing and modest ap- 
pearance. Mr. Beecher seated her in 
a chair by his side, while he continued 


hig remarks. She was here, he said, 


on her parole of honor, She had pro- 


a 


mised to.go back, and she must return, 
either with or without the five hundred 
dollars which were yet necessary to 
make her a free woman. A collection 
would be taken up, and the result 
would show their verdict. 
By this time there was hardly a dry 
eye in the whole immense ite tty 
of nearly 3,000 ple. en wept, 
and women sobbed—not shamefacedly, 
but openly and without any attempt at 
concealment. All seemed to be touched 
to the very heart. The like scene has 
never been witnessed in the world. In 
a Christian land, on the Christian Sab- 
bath, in the pulpit ofa Christian church, 
by the lips of a Christian minister, a 
trembling, shrinking woman begged 
from a Christian people money to save 
herself from a life of slavery and com- 
pulsory prostitution. 
One gentleman here rose and an- 
nounced that the money shouldbe forth- 
coming» to make her free, and that if 
he would be oe 
sponsible for the entire amount. This 
announcement was received with hearty 
and long continued applause, the au- 
dience being no longer able to restrain 
their feelings, and Mr. Beecher express- 
ing his approval of the jubilant demon- | 
stration. Sarah, the slave girl, had up 
to this time, preserved a tolerable com- 
posure, but when the certainty was de- 
clared that she should not go back to a 
life of slavery, she buried her fate in 
her handkerchief and wept alond. As 
the collectors passed among the audi- 
ence, the gr were actually peaped 
Ys 
from 


up with tokens of substantial sympa 
one lady even took the jewel 
her person and cast into thefund. The 
amount-collected on the spot was $784, 
which, besides completing the sum ne- 
cessary for the purchase of Sarah, will 
also rescue her child, a boy of four . 
years, who is now in bondage.—J. Y. 
Tribune, letult, 
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A Preacher Tarred and Feathered! 

_ The following narrative of the suffer- 
ings of Elder Parpzr will be 
read with interest by every one who is 
watching the “aggressions” of the 
slaveocratic power. We are not per- 
sonally acquainted with Bro. Butler; 
but we have advices from the most un- 
questionable source, authorizing us to 
say that he is a “‘ worthy brother” and 
an efficient proclaimer of the ancient 
gospel. A minister of the gospel tar- 
_ red and feathered, for saying he intended 
to vote to make Kansas a free State! 
And yet our preachers tell their breth- 
ren that we have nothing to do with 
slavery! The most ominous feature 
connected with the whole affair is, that 
the Chréstian Age nor any of the siz- 
teen exchanges which it publishes as 
belonging to the same denomination 
with Bro. Butler, have yet said one 
word on the subject. They have all 
tacitly assented ‘to one of the most 
shameful outrages ever committed in a 
civilized land, and that, too, upon a 
worthy brother and a minister of the 
gospel. Has slavery nothing to do 
with the North? We forbear further 
comment, as thé quotations speak for 
themselves. 5. B. 


. “One year ago I came to Kansas 
and bonght a claim on Stranger Creek, 
Atchison county. On the 17th of An- 
gust, the Border Ruffians of the town 
of Atchison sent me down the Missouri 
river on a raft. We under & 
mutual pled , that if my lifé was 
spared, would come back to Atchison, 
and they, that if I did come back the 
would han 


me. Faithful to my pro- 
mise, in 


é0n in open day, announced myself on 
| 


ovember last, I retu to : 
Kansas with my family, visited Atchi- 


hand, and returned without molesta- 
tion. Kansas being yet sparsely set- 
tled, and haying few meeting houses, 
it was determined that Mrs. Butler 
should live on our claim with her bro- 
ther and her brother’s wife, while I 
should return to Illinois and restime 
my labors as a preacher. * * * * 

April 30t returned to Kansas, 
and crossed the Missouri to Atchison. 
I spoke to no one in town, save With 
two merchants of the place, with wlttm 
I have had business transactions since 
| my first arrival in the Territory. Hav- 
ing remhained only a few moments, I 
went to my buggy to resume my jout- 
ney, when I was assailed by Kelly, co- 
editor of the Squatter Sovereign, and 


others—was into grocery 
and there surrounded by a company of 


South Carolinians, who are reported to 
have been sent out by a Southern Emi- 
grant Aid Society. In this last mob, 
noticed only two who were citizens 
of Atchison, or en in the former 
mob. It is not reported that these 
emigrants from the Palmetto State seek 
out a claim and make for themselves a 
‘home, neither do they enter into any 
legitimate business. They very expres- 
sively describe themselves as having 
“come out to see Kansas through. 
They yelled, “Kill him !” “Kill him !” 
“ Hang the d—<d abolitionist!” One 
of their number. bustled up to me and 
demanded: ‘* Have yon a revolver?” 
replied, No.” He handed me a 
weapon, saying, ‘‘There, take that, 
and stand off ten steps, and d—n you 
I will blow you through in an instant.” 
I replied, “T have no use for Pal 
weapon.” I afterwards heard them 
egy themselves in reference 
to this; that they had been honorable 
with me. The fellow was furious, but 
his' companions dissuaded him from 


y |shooting me, saying, they were going 


to me. 

* * * ‘They pinioned my arms — 
behind me, obtained a rope, but were 
‘interrupted by the entrance of @ stran- 
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calmly, and in respectful language, be- 
to my seat, 


the other grocery, he had said to the 
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ger—a gentleman from Missouri—since 
ascertained to be General Tutts, a law- 
yer of Buchanan county. He said 
‘* My friends, hear me. I am an old 
man, and it is right you should hear 
me. I was born in Virginia, and have 
lived many years in Missouri. [ama 
slaveholder and desire Kansas to be 
made a slave State, if it can be done 
by honorable means. But you will 
destroy the cause you are seeking to 
bate! up. You taken 
who was peaceably passing 
your streets and along the public high- 
way, and doing no person an 
We profess to be Jaw and order men, 
and should be the last to commit vio- 
lence. . If this. man has violated the 
law, let him be punished according to 
law ; but for the sake of Missouri—for 
the sake of Kansas—for the sake of the 


pro-slavery cause, do not act in this 


bi | 

ey dragged me into another gro- 
cery, and appointed a moderator. Kelly 
told his story. [rose to my feet, and 


I was repeatedly 
and so roughly 
died that I was compelled to desist. 
My friend from Missouri again earn- 
besought them to set me at liberty. 
Kelly turned short on him and said, 
** Do you belong to Kansas?’ He re- 
plied, ‘‘ No, but I expect to live here 
in Atchison next fall, and in this mat- 
ter the interests of Missouri and Kansas 
are identical.” Mr. Lambya lawyerin 
Atchison, and Mr. Samuel Dickson, a 
merchant of the same place, both pro- 
slavery men, also united with Gen. 
Tatts in pleading that I might be set at 
liberty. While:these gentlemen were 
thus speaking, I heard my keepers 
mutter, **D—n you, if yon don’t hash 
OP» we'll tar and feather-you.”’ But 
when Kelly began to see how matters 
stood, he came forward and said, “‘ he 
did not take Butler to have him ung, 
only tarred and feathered.” Yet in 


gan to tell mine. 


.;aud receive thirty 


‘mob they “should do as they pleased!” 


He dared not to take the responsibility 
of taking my life, but when these un- 
fortunate men, whose one-idea-ism on 
the subject of slavery, and southern 
rights, has become insanity; when 
these irresponsible South Carolinians, 
sent out to be bull dogs and blood- 
hounds for Atchison and Stringfellow ; 
when they could be used as tools fo 
take my life, he was ready to do it! 
Our gunpowder moderator cut the 
discussion short by saying, ‘‘It is mov- 
ed that Butler be tarred and feathered, 
-nine lashes.” A 
majority said ‘‘Ave,” though a number 
of voices said ‘** No.” The moderator 
said, ‘*‘ The affirmative has it. Butler 
whi Aes n tos ate how 
that’ sort of thing Winky work as far 
North 
was a of whispering t 
the house. I saw dark, threatening, 
and ominous looks inthe crowd. The 
moderator again came forward, and in 
an altered voice said, “‘ Zt is moved that 
the last part of the sentence be rescind- 
ed.” It was rescinded. I was given 
into the hands of my South Carolina 
overseers to be tarred and feathered. 
They muttered and growled at this 
issue Of the matter. ‘“* Be d—d,”’ said 
they, *‘ if we had known it would have 
come out this way, we would have let 
| shoot Butler at the first. He 
would have done it quicker than a 
flash.”” One little sharp visaged, dark 
featured, black eyed South Carolinian, 
as smart as a cricket, and who seemed 
to be the leader of the » Was par- 
ticularly displeased. ‘+ me,” said 
he, ‘if I am come all the way from 
South Carolina, and have spent so 


much money, to do thing p in such 
milk and water style as this.” 
They stripped me naked tothe waist, 


covered my body with tar, and then, 
for the want of feathers, applied cotton 
wool. Having a committee 

nly hang me the next 


of seven to certai 
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time I came to Atchison, they tossed 


my clothes into my buggy, put me 
ied me to the suburbs 


therein, accom 
of the town, and sent me naked out 
upon the prairie. I adjusted my attire 
about me as best I could, and hastened 
to rejoin my wife and little ones on the 
banks of the Stranger Creek. It was 
a parting, still we were very thankfu 
that, under a good Providence, it had 
fared no worse with us all. ae 
The first mob that sent me down the 
river, (always excepting Robert S. 
Kelly,) were courteous gentlemen com- 
pared with this lastone. When I was 
towed out into the middle of the stream, 
I do not remember to have heard a 
word spoken by the men on shore. 
Their demeanor indicated that they felt 
themselves performing a painful duty, 
though, perhaps, a necessary one. This 
last mob, when they left me on the bor- 
ders of the town, screeched and yelled 
like a of New Zealand cannibals. 
The first mob did not attempt to abridge 
my rights of speech in reply to all the 
hard and bitter things they said against 
me. They patiently heard me to. the 
end. For this I felt to thank them— 
from my very heart I did thank them. 
But these men that have come to intro- 
duce into Kansas that order of things 
that in South 
savagely gagged me into silence 
my face, choking me, 
my , Jerking me violently to m 
seat, and calling out, “* D—n you, hold 
your tongne.” All this was done while 
ge were pinioned behind my 
Many will ask now, as they have 
' asked already, what is the true and 
roper cause of all these troubles, which 
have had in Atchison? I have told 
the world already. I can only re 
my own words, I have said, ‘“‘The 
Mist head and front of my offendin 
hath this extent—no more:” I h 
spoken among my neighbors favorably 
to making s a free State, and 


said in the office of the Squatter Sov. 


ereign, “‘T am a free-soiler, and intend 


to vote for Kansas to be a free State.’’. 


It is true that Kelly, by an after-thought, 
has added two new counts to his bill 
of indictment against me. The first is, 
that I went about the town of Atchison 
last August talking abolitionism—{I 
have not the honor of being an aboli- 
tionist ;) and second, that I spoke some- 
how or other improperly in the pres- 
ence of slaves. All this is not only 
utterly false, but the charges are ex 
post facto, for not a word was said of 
this the day they put me on the raft. 
The New York Tribune publishes me 
as a Methodist preacher, that was put 
on a raft for preaching abolitionism. 
I am a member of the denomination 
known as Disciples, (Campbellites,) 
and have nevér alluded to the subject 
by ching. 1 published a narrative 
of the whole affairin the Missouri Dem- 
ocrat, not one word of which has ever 
be@én denied, to the best of my knowl- 
edgé, except this: I had heard that 
Kelly *‘was born in Massachusetts.” 
He says, lie was not born in Massachn- 
setts—that he was born in Vi 


Robert S. Kelly, co-editor of the Squat- 
ter Sovereign, and government printer, 
shall be born just where he pl : 
Still it will be ed as Mfyste- 
rious and incredible, that a man should 
receive such treatment, for uttering 
such words as I report myself to have 


uttered. ‘The matter is plain enough, 
when the facts are understood. Prior 
to August 16, 1855, there was, properly 


speaking, no free-soil party organized 


the. whole territory 0 


soilers did not know their own strength, is 


and all were disposed to be prudent— 
some were timid. Here in Atehison 
county, we were determined that if the 
Border Ruffians were resolved to. drive 
matters to a bloody issue, the respon- 
sibility of doing so should rest be 
with themselves. There are many 


soilers in this county—brave men, who 


rginia. 


in Atchison county—perhaps not in 
f Free- 
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have no conscientious scruples. to hin- | 


der them from themselves, and 
i ing. to re orce with force. 
r Ru Aboudig by a sys- 


tem o terrorisin, so to intimidate free- 


-soilers, as to prevent them from organ- 


ane a free-soil party, or even discus- 

ney of freedom and slave 

y carried this to suc 

an extent violence, that 
it came to be currently reported that it 
was as much as a man’s life was worth, 
in the town of Atchison, to say, “I am 
a Free Soiler.” We deprecated vio- 
lence, and wished a sekaala discussion 
of the subject. It was therefore most 
fitting, that a man whose profession 
forbade him to go said ches ould put 
of t in the 
town of Atchison, ee an Ameri- 
can of life, of free 
permi to enjoy the right of 
speech—the privilege of ng 
views favorable to making Kansas 
free State—such views 
without any thing of angry, a 
or insulting It was for this 
purpose the above words were spoken, 
and-whieh have been the cause of all 
my troubles in Atchison.” 


- @ The Dancing Mania. 

One of the most popular and fas- 
cinating vices of the day is dancing. 
It pervades every grade of society, and 
flourishes alike in the city and. the 
country. It is not, as formerly, con- 
fined to the young, but those in the 
meridian of life, heads of families, and 
even mothers with their innocent babes, 
are sometimes pane es the giddy 
throng. 

Our purpose in calling attention to 
the subject, is not to question the right 
which people of the world have to 
dance, or to institute an investigation 
touching its merits or demerits, when 


wish to enquire what is the duty of 


fas every other vice. 


-linhabitants, and they have it in their 


put in contrast with other vain and 
frivolous amusements. We simply 


Christians in this matter. That they 
should abstain from actual participa- 
tion in the dissipating exercises of the 
ball room, is a proposition so self-evi- 
dent. as not to admit of debate. But is 
the Ohristian’s merely a negative duty ? 
Has the professed disciple of Christ 
discharged the obligation due to God, 
the Church, and the world, by staying 
away from places where dancing forms 
all or a portion of the amusement? 
We think not. The manifest duty of 
every one desirous to promote public 
morality, is to use every laudable 
means for the suppression of it, as well 


What Christians cannot do in their 
own persons, they cannot consistently 
ve,|encourage in others. If it is wrong 
for them to dance, can it be right to 
allow their children and those under 
their control todo so? Christians are 
the salt of the world, and the light 
which is to illuminate its benighted 


power to mould a correct public senti- 
ment on the subject of dancing, as well 
as every other evil. 

Let all professors of religion set their 
faces against this sin, as they do against 
others of which it is but a too sure 
stepping-stone, and 7¢ wonld soon lose 
its respectability. But when Church 
members go to ‘‘ pic-nics,’”’ and kin- 
dred places where dancing is a part of 
the bill of fare for the pleasure-seek- 
ing ; : when instead of bringing them 
up,in the fear and admonition of the 
Lord, Christian parents send their chil- 
dren to dancing school; when minis- 
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ters of the gospel have their daughters 
instructed in the fashionable ‘‘waltzes” 
of the day, and the performance upon 
the piano of “ marches”’ and “ quick- 
steps,” it is not wonderful that the 
young and thoughtless, and those op- 
posed to the morality of Christianity, 
should hold up their heads in vindica- 
tion of this demoralizing custom. 
Who would be found in a ball room, 
when the Lord comes? Who would 


in humble prayer call on God for his} $9 


blessing, before engaging in the mazy 
dance? Which of the relations of life 
does a knowledge of dancing enable its 
votaries better to perform? The only 
answer that can be given to these in- 
terrogatories, should forever decide the 
course of every Christian and well 
wisher of society, relative to this sub- 
ject. J. B. 


Vindicated.—No. 3. 


Davenport, Iowa. 
ings we slavery very 
The Jews were not with their 
law of servitude. e jubilees! yes! 
the jubilees! what a trouble. The 
years of release came round so quickly, 
when every Hebrew servant, by the 
law of his God, was at once free from 
indebtedness and from his master. 
What a trouble now! who shall do the 
work? Must we, our sons and our 
daughters! We are unaccustomed to 
— must do 
we can, supply the place 
these freed-ones as soon as possible. 
But there was yetanother trouble about 
these times when the servant was free ; 
the master was not free, but was debtor 
to the freed servant. ‘And when thon 
sendest him out free from thee, thou 
shalt not let him go away empty. Thou 
shalt furnish him liberally out of thy 


Bible 


flock, and out of thy floor, and out of 
thy wine-press, of that wherewith the 
Lord thy God hath blessed thee, thou 
shalt give unto him.” Dent. xv., 13 
and 14. The year of the ‘‘release” 
was the cause of all this trouble. And 
as in other cases, when justice and 
equity are demanded at the hand of 
the unrighteous, they will rebel. ‘‘At 
the end of seven years, let ye go eve 
man his brother a Hebrew which h 
been sold unto thee; and when he hath 
served thee six years, thou shalt let him 
free from thee; but your fathers 
hearkened not unto me, neither inclined 
their ear. And ye were now turned 
and had done right in my sight in pro- 
claiming li , every man to his 
neighbor; and ye had made a cove- 
nant before me in the house which is 
called by my name: But ye turned and 
polluted. my name, and cansed every 
man his servant, and ev man his 
hand-maid whom he had set at liberty 
at their pleasure, to retarn and brought 
them into subjection, to be unto ha 
for servants and for handmaids.”’ Jer. 
xxxiv., 14, 15, and 16. This was 
slavery right out. The of release 
come—it passed—but they held on to 
their slaves. Their fathers had done 
so before them. The Jews abused their 
liberty, their legal privileges, 
servant-holders they became s/ave-hold- 
ers, and slave-catchers. They rebelled 
against the law of the Lord, and were 
a law untothemselves. If they treated 
their own poor brethren in this way, is 
it probable that they would treat the 
heathen If they 
disregarded the jubilee in one case, 
they s would in the other. If 
their cupidity would contravene a law 
favorable to their own brethren, they 
could without any of conscience, 
desecrate the fiftieth year jubilee, and 
sink their pro-slavery fangs yet deeper 
into the bosom of the en bond- 
man. Such was the state of affairs in 
the days of Jeremiah, and had been 
long before his time. 
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But the reader will ask, how came 
they at this time to let their servants 
go free? If he will read the xxxiv. 
chapter of Jeremiah from the eighth 
verse, he will find it was the result of 
an anti-slavery convention, as reported 
by that prophet. |Zedekiah called this 
meeting. te was held in the temple. 
‘* The princes of Judah and the princes 
of Jerusalem, the eunuchs, and the 
priests, and all the people of the land,”’ 
were in attendance. This was a na- 
tzonal convention. They entered into 
solemn covenant before the Lord, that 
they would let their servants go free. 
To ratify this covenant, and make the 
obligation binding, they ‘‘ cut the calf 
in twain and d between the parts 
thereof.” Every thing was calculated 
to make the occasion solemn and im- 
ressive. The convention was called 
royal authority. ‘This is the word 
that came unto Jeremiah from the Lord, 
after that the king Zedekiah had made 
a covenant with all the people, which 
were at Jerusalem, to proclaim liberty 
unto them.” The king required a 
pledge from the people, that they would 
iberate their servants now by them 
degraded to the condition of slaves. 
They made the promise, and with the 
most solemn formalities ratified this 
covepant, and the sincerity of their 
intentions. The present condition of 
the nation would wake them up toa 
sense of their guilt. is 
Eight years before this the king of 
Babylon had besi Jerusalem, “And 
took the king of Judah and with him 
ten thousand captives, including the 
princes, the men of valor, the best of 
the crafts-men, and all that were strong 
and apt for war:” see 2 Kings, ch. 24. 
This was an interesting anti-slave 
meeting. It was an exciting time. It 
was a popular movement. Zedekiah 
wasthe prime mover. The ‘princes ” 
and ‘‘priests,’’ with the “ people,” 
went for immedi emancipation. 
** Then they obeyed and let them go ;” 


and caused the servants, and the hand- 
maids whom they had let go free’ to 
return, and brought them unto sub- 
jection ;”’ verse 11. ‘And ye were 
now turned and had done right in my 
sight, in proclaiming liberty every man 
to his neighbor.” ‘But ye turned 
and polluted my name, and caused 
every man his servant to return and 
brought them into subjection.” ‘*There- 
fore thus saith the Lord, ye have not 
hearkened unto me in proclaiming lib- 
erty, every one to his brother, and 
ak man to his neighbor; behold I 
aim a liberty for you, saith the 
rd, to the sword, to the pestilence, 
and to the famine.” ‘And Zedekiah 
king of Judah and his princes, will I 
give into the bands of their enemies.”’ 
‘* Behold I will command, saith the 
Lord, and cause them (the Chaldeans 
to return to this city, and they sh 
fight against it and take it,” &c. In 
less than three years this prophetic 
threat was executed. The king and 
the whole posse of slaveholders, were 
slaves to Nebuchadnezzar king of Baby- 


lon. He “returned” with his army ~- 


in the ninth year of Zedekiah, beseiged 
the city two years, until the “‘ famine 
prevailed in the city and there was no 
bread for the people in the land.” The 
city was broken up. Theking and all 
the men of war by night. The 
victors pursued,’’ overtook the fugi- 
tive army and king on the plains of 
Jericho, **slew the sons of ekiah 
before his eyes,” then they “‘ put out 
his eyes,” and the captain of the guard 
earried all the people ‘‘away,”’ save 
the of the land.”’ liberat- 
ed the slaves, and let the masters en- 
joy the sweets of slavery. ‘ Behold I 
roclaim a liberty for you, saith the 
Lord” | How descriptive and how 
just this irony! What a precious lib- 
these slave-masters enjoyed in 
lon! 


y thoughts now turn upon the un- 
fortunate ekiah. Why visit him 


verse10. ‘‘ But afterwards they turned 


with such unmeasured severity? Did 
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he not convoke this t convention 
for the abolition of slavery in his king- 
dom? Did he not make a covenant 
with his people that they would liber- 
ate their slaves? Did he not require 
from them the usual confirmation to 
covenant engagements? Yes; he did 
all this. Whatmore could hedo? He 
was surely a abolitionist in senti- 
ment. so spoke out against the 
evil, and took measures to suppress it. 
Ah! poor man! He failed in the im- 
portant point. He did not enforce 
obedience to the covenant. This he 
had a right to do. Nay, it was his 
duty as the executive of the nation to 
enforce obedience to the law, and see 
that every Hebrew servant and all the 
bond servants were set at liberty when 
their time of servitude had expired. 
He knew his subjects were living in 
open violation of the law of the Lord. 

e saw the need of reform, but was 
wanting in firmness to bring it about. 
Therefore, instead of saying to masters 
this is the year of release; now let 
your servants go free and furnish them 
‘* liberally out of your flock and floor,”’ 
&c., he adopted a compromising policy, 
and made a covenant with rhem, that 
they would obey God. And when they 
violated this covenant he winked at 
their iniquity, and suffered the servants 
to be recalled into perpetual and un- 
conditional slavery. | 

To take sides with the poor against 
the rich, what a hazardous business! 
What havoc with popularity! Zede- 
kiah was the prototype of many in our 
own times. ey see the wrongfulness 
of slavery ; ro A confess it; they will 
sometimes speak a hard word against 
it; and if by some popular movement 
slavery could be abo ished, they would 
give their vote. ‘They are as much 
opposed to slavery as anybody, but ;”’ 
yes! But, we must be careful when 
we talk about it, and where and before 
whom. The pulpit is not the right 
place, and in some college halls it is 
wholly inadmissible, if slaveholders 


should be in attendance. Not to ob- 
‘serve these rules, is to 


reckless on 
the subject of morals, This, how- 
ever, may also involve the question of 
time place, Zhe time was and 
not long since, even in Ohio, when to 
advocate anti-slavery sentiments was 
considered so grossly immoral, that the 

er usually received his stipends 


in tar, feathers, and rotten eggs, when. 


they could be had. sBut now the 
preacher is paid with-a octter and more 
desirable currency, for the advocacy of 
the same sentiments. — 

Morality and right on some ques- 
tions are as variable as public senti- 
ment. What may be regarded as 
strictly moral, no 


south as it has north, inasmuch as mo- 
rality and righteousness on the subject 
are not zmmutable. The slave trade 
was both good and right until the last 
night of December, 1808; but on the 
morning of the first day of January, 
1809, the same trade was piracy, man- 
stealing, a crime punished with death. 
There is as yet no settled standard of 
morality on this subject, outside of the 
Bible. The morality of that old book 
on the subject of slavery, is not current 
in some latitndes. But as longias it 
contains this solemn charge, “Cry 
aloud, spare not, lift up thy voice like 
a trumpet and show my people their 
transgressions, and the house of David 
their sins.” not this the fast (ab- 
stinence ) that I have chosen? to loose 
the bands of wickedness, to-undo the 
heavy burdens, and to let the op 

free, and that ye break every yoke ?”’ 
it cannot in the sight of be im- 
moral to do what he has commanded. 

But to return tothe Jews. Theclear 
and well defined law of Moses, with 
all its weighty sanctions, could not se- 


cure to servants their freedom at the © 


appointed time. The nation conquered 
oY a foreign despot, and the better 
of the’ people in positive slavery in a 


\ 


of a certain line, | 
may not be so estzemed south of it. . 
But time may even effect a change 
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distant heathen city; the will of their 
own king, and their own convictions 
ot ay and right, consummated and 
ratified in solemn covenant; their bet- 
ter sentiments gettin the ascendancy 
over avarice; all could not break their 
hold upon their slaves. Conviction 
relaxed the iron sinew for a short time. 
The Lord said, “‘Ye had turned and 
had done right,” but they soon re- 
pented for having ‘done right,” and 
the emancipated, the 
earted, and by violence brought them 
in into bondage. . Neither gold nor 
silver, nor any thing under heaven, is 
held with a firmer grasp than the poor 
slave. The pleadings of suffering hu- 
manity, the interests of humanity, the 
honor of humanity, the good of the 
State, the honor and interests of reli- 
gion, the credit of the Bible, and the 
voice of God in it, are all unavailing. 
The master will hold on to his 
in human flesh. So valuable, that a 
living writer onee said, ‘None but 
God can own a man,” but men aspire 
to be gods in mere ways than one. 
For men to invade the divine 
tive, is not 4 new thing under the sun. 
To own God’s image impressed upon 
humanity by himself, and to degrade 
that image to a chattel, is not regarded 
as any stretch of authority by many 
professed Christians. 

So the Jews reasoned, and so they 
did; but God vindicated his own pre- 
rogative toownership in man. For as 
soon as they de from the law of 
servitude he given them, and they 
became slave-owners, he required for 
their slaves an immediate emancipa- 
tion. ‘‘ Ye have not hearkened unto 
me, in proclaiming liberty.”’ 

I proclaim unto you a liberty 
we must also hear Isaiah and Nehe- 
miah on this subject. 

JONAS HARTZELL. 


He that walketh with wise men shall 
be wise, but a companion of fools shall 


be destroyed. 


ee For the North-Western Christian Magazine. 
‘Conversation at Bro. M.’s.—No. 2. 


S.—Good morning, brother M. 

M.—Sir, good morning. You have 
been absent so long, 1 am afraid you 
have forgotten our former conver- 
sation. 

S.—No, sir, I have not forgotten, 
and especially one remark you made 
at the close of our last conversation, 
which I think was unwarranted, and 
ponerse this morning you will take it 

M.—<As a matter of course, if it is 
spurious, I will take it back; but let 
us hear what it is. 
| &—At the elose of our last inter- 
view you said I could take my choice ; 
either oppose slavery or justify it. 
had always thought I let it alone, 
and yet neither justify or do any thing 
in its favor. 

M.—W hy, if it is your object merely 
to gain or retain ity, your polic 
may be good; I will not contend wi 
yon about that. But rest assured that 

esus Christ introduced a very difier 
entrule. He might have been a popu- 
lar man in J em, if he had ignored 
every th Mgr was wrong; but did 
he doit? No, he taught the doctrine 
they that are not for us are against us. 
The case of the old Baptist rebuking 
the king, is precisely in point. John, 
the harbinger of our Lord, was in favor 
with the king. It was a painful task 
for John to rebuke him. ell; it cost 
him his life, but it threw his influence 
against sin. Did not the Savior follow — 
the same and did he not share 
the same fate? But what would have 
been. the condition of the world at the 
present day, if the Savior had ignored 
all the evils of his day that were 
popular 

S.—Why surely it would have been 
bad enough. But did not Paul exhort 
the servant'to be faithful to his master, 
“lest God and his doctrine be blas- 
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that passage 80 uently quoted by 
hemi would justify slavery, I would 
suppose it is to prove very i8 
right. If this is the object, it proves 
more; it not only proves it right, but 
necessary to the honor of God.” But 
let us take another view of that matter. 
The Savior once said, “if you are 
smitten on one cheek, turn the other 
also.’ Now, what do we understand 
by this? 

S.—Why of course he did not mean 
to recommend smiting, but was laying 
down a great principle, teaching his 
followers how to bear an injury with- 
out retaliation. 

M.—Well said. Now in the light 
of your own remarks let me say, it was 
the servant patiently bearing an injury 
that was commendable, and not the 
oppression of the master. Paul said 
on another occasion, ** Suffer yourselves 

to be defranded, rather than to go to | 
law before the ungodly ;” but no one 
claims that Paul was recommending 
fraud. But I wish to invite your atten- 
tion to one point that we have not yet 
considered. Suppose you to the 
South, and converse with who 
are so enraged with the North, that 
feel the most deeply interested im the 
extension of slavery, and ask them 
what they want us to do in reference 
to their ee institution. 

ell, 


S. I suppose they would say, 
and in fact they have said a thousand 


times, just mind your own business 
let slavery alone ; say nothing 
abont it. 


M.—The slaveholder then wishes 
as the best policy 

e can invent to perpetuate that unholy 
traffic. You comply (as in fact 
have) with his request. Will s 


a 


oereas ever a it away, or abolish it? 
is, my brother, you have 
adopted re very plan that the slave- 


holders think ma most favorable to their 
interests. They wish you to let it 


is }and well they may. 


 M—Yes, he does; but as I hear| 


alone, and you know it, and have con- 
cluded to do it. Now, sir, do you not — 
see clearly that your influence is there? 
Slaveholders consider you their friend, 

You are aiding 
them all you can, and doing just what 
wish youtodo. If it is office or 
honor from the South that you want, I 
think your prospect is very good ; but 
my dear sir, let me say, you are pay-» 
ing too great a price for either or 
of them. 

S.—It is neither office nor the honor 
of men that I seek. I had always 
thought that a neutral ground was the 
safest for me, and the most inoffensive. 

M.—Inoffensiveness is yery lovely 
in some cases; but in opposing sin the 
Savior himself would offend 
oppose when he knew it would offted. 
But there is another point yet to which 
I want to invite your attention. Some 
years since, in lowa, there were a set 
of horse thieves arranged and co-ope- 
rating together, and such were their 
secret arrangements, that few horses 
could be recovered if once stolen ; they 
were run off to the next station, ‘taken 
into other hands, and were indeed a 
great annoyance to the honest inhabit- 
ants. Now if you had been here, how 
would your have operated Do 

you think neutrality would 
ever have up the lodge? 

your case is not parallel 


why not? 

S.— Because a horse thief is an out- 
law, and slavery is not, but made law- 
ful by the State. Surely you are tak- 


‘ing a low sight on our slaveholding 


brethren, when you compare them to 
horse thieves. 

M.—W ell, it may be that I'am: but 
if I am, you can show me- wherein. 
When the two evils are side by side, 
then we will be able to decide which is 
the of the two. The first ques- 
tion then is, (the Bible being the rule,) 
which is the worse of the two, to steal 


a horse or to steal a man? 
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__&.—Why, to steal a man, of course. 
But what has that to do with the sub- 
ject? You do not intend to intimate 
that slave owners are man stealers! | 


_ M.—Let us decide one question at aj prophets, was, their 


time, especially in grave and impor- 
tant matters. Why should you be sur- 
prised at me for introducing the idea 
of stealing men, when out of nearly 
four million of slaves, [ do not suppose 
that there is one that is not stolen. 

 $.—Dear sir, you astonish me. Do 
you mean to say that they were all 
stolen? 

M.—Yes, that’s exactly what I mean 

tosay. 

&—Why the slaves that are now 
here, were here. I acknowledge 
their forefathers were stolen. 

M.—V ery well, that’s all I wanted 
you to acknowledge. Now, sir, if 
‘‘ Levi,” according to Paul, paid tithes 
in his forefather Abraham, generations 
before he was born, then may I not 
say that the slaves now in Kentucky 
were stolen in their forefathers. They 
are then stolen property. The next 
question is, who is implicated in cases 
of theft? Are not they that aid and 
co-operate, just as bad as the thief. In 
the case of the horse thieves in l[owa, 
one would steal a horse and sell him to 
his comrade; he would run him eff 
and sell him to another of the gang; 
and so on, till he was out of reach. 
The last one of the gang aided the bu- 
siness just as much asthe first. The 
law of our land copies from the Bible, 
in reference to saaen men from Af- 
rica; but after they are stolen and sold 
into eternal bon then the crime 
loses all its sinful . Let them 
be sold once, and then Christiams take 
hold of the traffic greedily. It is death 
to steal Africans; but what induces 
any one to do so? If there were no 
market for slaves, who would want to 
them? And again, 

essing to poor negroes, why . e 
sentence of death upon those -— 


tonch that loathsome trafiic, that. does 

not wish to have the sentence due to a 

manstealer passed upon him}; and the 

mark of faithfulness among Jewish 

telling Israel of 

their sins. Go thou and do likewise. 


Internal Evidences of the Bible.—No.2. 
-There are some things which need 
no to make them evident, and 
others which can never be made credi- 
ble with any conceivable amount of 
penguin That two and two make 
our, requires no ment to prove ; 
but two and four, can 
not be believed, if sworn to by all the 
mathematicians in the world. 

The Bible does not attempt to prove 
that God made the world. It is only 
simply asserted as a historic fact, and 
when so asserted it may well chall 
all contradiction. We see this wor 
exists, and it must be self-evident that 
none but He whose days are eternal, 
could have erected this sublimely beau- 
tiful world of ours. Every thing we 
see Or can investigate, is dependent— 
no self-existence in all the range ot 
nature. Now as one thing depends 
upon another, throughout all the re- 
gions of material investigation, and no 
independent stand-point whence origi- 
nation could commence, hence we are 
bound to infer that the great aggregate 
of nature took its origin from a source 
independent of all causes, and infinitely 
higher than itself. 
Our English Bible very beantifull 

ts, that God made the world. 


t 


|A philosopher would have said, that it 


was made by the ‘*Omnipotent,” ‘‘Selt- 
existent,”’ and Eternal Jehovah. Now 
the theology of the Bible simply says, 
that God,.i. e. the good Being, made 
it. Now it must be evident that if the 
Good Being is our creator, all his reve- 
lations: must be good—must be of a 
benevolent character, in their opera- 


in the traffic? Therefore, let no man| 


tions upon human society. 
It is utterly useless to argue with a 
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man who denies the necessity of a Di- 
vine revelation, It is one of those 
nevessities which all must feel. To 
deny it is like denying the existence 
of hunger, or our need of+social inter- 
course with mankind. Admit the ne- 
cessity of a revelation and the Bible is 
proved, just as the existence of the 
world proves a creator. We belicve 
that God made the world, not because 
he was the only being existing at that 


time, but because he is the only one 


who could create such a world as ours. 
So we believe the Bible, not because it 
is the only book in the world, but. be- 
cause it is the only one worthy of the 
Good Being, and because none but God 
could have made such a book. Now 
the only enenties the Christian religion 
has to fear, are those who represent the 
Bible as patronizing immorality. 
A man once said ao — of 
a popular preacher, ‘*1 can prove that 
the Bible sanctions sla ar Don’t 
you do it,” said the pr , ‘* for the 
very moment you make that appear, I 
am an infidel.”’ I thought, when I 
first heard this, that it was a hasty 
speech; but I am now convinced that 
it is philosophically correct. Infidelity 
consists not in denying the existence of 
God, but his goodness. The infidel 
frequently admits that the world had a 
enough to to his own off- 
then any thing which im- 
hes the justice and 
dethrones the *‘Good QOne’’ in 
the heart of him who’ receives such 
slander against the God of the Bible, 
and in efiect makes him an infidel. It 
would be as much infidelity to believe 
that the devil made the world, as it is 
to believe there is no creator at all. 
So, to confess that the Bible is a reve- 
lation from some powerful being, who 
sanctions and justifies oppression, and 
who hates the poor and weak, and who 
loves the oppressor and blood-stained 
victor,—such confession would be 
the worst.kind of infidelity. It is 


goodness of| poor 


Lord deliver us. 


not impossible but that a bad being 
might have made a wicked revelation ; 
but it is impossible that such being 
could have made a good one, or wice 
versa. Take from Bible its ele- 
ments of justice and goodness, and 
what is left to prove its divine origin ¢ 
Take all goodness from the Bible, and 
you take away all evidence and all 
trace of its divine authority. If that 
book be destitute of goodness, it conld 
not have come from the Good Being. 
To take this element from the Bible, is 
to make it impossible to trace this 
book to the fountain of every good and 
ect gift. ‘True belief consists net 
in believing the Bible to, be a revela- 
tion, but that it is a revelation from 
Gop—the Good One. 

There is a book in the world, the 
morality of which is too high to have 
originated from man. It is both too 
wise and too to have been a work 
of human selfishness ; therefore it must 
be the work of God. This is like the 

ent for the creation of the world. 

Man could not have made it, therefore 
it is the work of God. It is also like 
the proposition, two and two make 
four. God is good—his revelation is 
good, But to make the Bible of God’s 
grace sustain slavery, is like trying to 
rove that two one make four. 
God ig no respecter of persons, and yet 
makes one man a slave and another a 
master { ible! God helps the 
, and will save the souls of the 
needy; and yet ordains that the rich 
man shall sell a girl for wine, and the 
needy for a pair of sandals. Can’t be, 
gentlemen; this is like attempting to 
prove that.one and two are four. In- 
compatibilities cannot be true, and the 
man who attempts to defend the Bible 
by defending slavery, is heaping ruin 
upon the cause he professes to honor 
and revere. ‘ deliver me from 
my friends,’’ said a certain t man, 
for my enemies Ido not fear.” From 
such friends to the Bible, may the good 
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“Mone but God can own s*Man.” 


Whose image and rscription hath The 
answer, der therefore unto | °° 


which be God's,” xx. 24 and 25, 


“Though the cattle upon a thousand 
hills,” the untold riches of earth’s deep- 
est mines, the aecumulated wealth of 
India’s coffers, and all the float- 
ing treasures cradled by the mountain | 
waves of broad blue ocean, are but a 
handful compared with the vastness of 
His possessions, yet’ he is careful to 
distinguish here what he al- 
lows avaricious man to call his 
perty and that which he calls his own ; 
and nicely draws the line of demarca- 
tion, “* Whose im 
tion hath it?” 


this motley eoin 
sar had caused to 
own imposing figure, 
and beneath it in rough bold characters 
was superscribed with a strange confi- 
dence, the reverential name of Ceesar. 
No sooner is this announced to the in- |i 
carnate God, than he with honest 
mess acknowledges the valid, and 
of man. Bot in 
y we find a two-fold 
. Encased within its am 
folds, A not: deep hidden, we a 
upas drop of deadly poison to the last 
argument of human slavery, which i iB, 
that man may own 
That which bears oe 
scription of God, 
has no natural mid can have no ac- 
uired That man 
e image superscription 
none can deny; that Amcrican slaves 
are men, no:rational man dare for‘one | a 
moment doubt: The image of God is 
the mind given to every one of Adam’s 
ity, of whatever clime or color. 
he superscriptions of God are those 
indelible traces impressed by the finger 
of the living and rei ehovah on 
the minds-of all men. To fetter the 
with iron chains, mer efface the 


writing of Deity, is slavery, in- | 


| human wit For earthly 
Ito have aright to kill the wh 
by slow unmeasured inches, is to have 
‘in-man.” That has 
not given this right to any of his erea- 
|tures, is evident from his own . 
Render unto God the things which 
bear the image of God ;” .as much as 
to say, *‘Man is mine, vender him 
unto me, Let the actual holders, the 
brutal pro and ultra defenders 
of slavery know this and tremble, for 
the solemn edict has been pronounced 
by the voice of the living God, and 
“his words shall not return void nor 
empty.” 


— 


bd 


An Example from Old Times. 


The following incident in the life of 
Col. Houghton,.of Hunterdon county, 
New Jersey, the er of the late 
eminent Baptist minister, Rev. Spencer 
H. Cone, D. D., is interesting: 

was in Hopewell Baptist meet- 

house, where Conant and 

Houghton alike worshipped, and 
where ahey were immersed, that Joab 
Houghton received the first news of 
the battle of Lexington and the defeat 
of the Earl of Northumberland, the 
of the hero of 
the half-armed yeo- 
Stilling 
“messenger, he sat qui 
when they 
were out, moun 
stone block in front of the 


the great 
meeting-house, beckoned to the people 


to stop. Men and women paused to 
hear, curious to know what 80 unusual 
service of the day could 
At the first word silence stern 
ove all. The ‘sabbath 
iet of the hour, and the place was 
ed into a terrible solemnity. He 
them all the story of the cowardly 
murder at Lexington by the Royal 

it; the retreat of Pe 

tho jpathisiing of the children of 
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Pilgrims round the beleaguered hills 
of Boston. Then pausing, and looking 
over the silent crowd, he said slowly: 
‘Men of New Jersey, the red-coats are 
murdering our brethren of New Eng- 
land ! ho follows me to Boston? 
And every man of that audience step- 
out into line, and answered ‘I!’ 

ere was not a coward nor a traitor 
in Hopewell meeting-house that day.” 


The foregoing we cut from an ex- 
change. It brings back to our minds 
with vividness the memory of other 


days. Around that “great stone block” | poo 


we indulged in many a juveuile sport ; 
within that “ meeting-house’’ we were 
wont to sit, and listen to the teachings 
and exhortations of a father. There 
we first confessed our faith in a cru- 
cified Savior. There are deposited all 
that was mortal of a beloved mother 
and father. To us it is a dear and 
hallowed spot! J. B. 


For the North-Western Christian Magazine. 
Bible Vindicated.—No. 4. 


Bro. Boees: We will now hear 
Isaiah and Nehemiah, as intimated in 
our last. ‘*Is not this the fast that | 
have chosen? To loose the bands of 
wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens 
and let the oppressed go free, and that 
ye break every yoke.” ‘Then shall 
thy light break forth as the morning, 
and thy health shall spring forth - 
ily: and thy righteousness shall go 
before thee, the glory of the Lord shall 
be thy reward. Then shalt thou call, 
and the Lord will answer; thou shalt 
ery, and he shall say, Heream I. If 
thou take away from the midst of thee, 
the yoke, the putting forth of the finger 
and speaking vanity.” Isaiah lviii. 6, 
8, 9. 

Between Jewish servitude, accord- 
ing to the law of Moses, and Jewish 
slavery, as reported by the prophets, 
2 


there is an irreconcilable difference. 
God allowed the former, but disallowed 


the latter. In their early history they © 


had servants, but in their subsequent 
history they had slaves. 

In the first period, say from Moses 
to Isaiah, there is no language in their 
reeords descriptive of slavery, and 
therefore no anti-slavery 

Can words be more descriptive of 
absolute slavery, than the above ex- 
tract? ‘* Let the oppressed go free!” 
This *‘ oppression ’’ was not simply an 
‘oppression’? of the helpless or the 
r. The command isnot to cease to 
oppress such, but to “‘let the oppressed 
go free.” 
‘*free,’’ were always “free,” can leave 
their masters when they please, and 
when to their interest todoso. The 
fast God had chosen consisted— 

ist. In “loosing the bands of wick- 
edness ;”” | 

2d. ** Undoing heavy burdens ;” 

8d. ‘* Letting the oppressed go free,”’ 
and to ** break every yoke.”’ 

Here are three specific forms of wick- 
edness to be abstained from, and how 
was this to be done? In the things 
commanded, we have the imperative 
words and the descriptive words. 
** Loose’’ in the first is imperative, 
‘ bands of wickedness” is descriptive. 
In the second, “‘undo” is imperative, 
‘*heavy burdens’’ descriptive. In the 
third, the words ‘‘ oppressed” is the 
descriptive, and “let” “go free” the 
im ive. Todo justice to the 


and dependent, God required the Jews 


to “undo” the “heavy burdens,” but 
for another class of sufferers he required 
immediate emancipation. Pecuni 

embarrassment of some kind subjected 
the one to the “heavy burdens” and 
an unlawful relation, the other to op- 
pression, therefore the God of the op- 
pressed does not say to the oppressor, 
* correct the abuses of this institution,” 
leave off your ion, ** treat your 
slaves right,” but “‘let”’ the “oppres- 


sed’ by you deprived of freedom, *go 


Many of the oppressed are | 
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free,’’ and that ye break every yoke.” 
‘If thou take away from the midst of 
thee the yoke, the putting forth of the 
finger’’—a sign of contempt. ‘Ah! 
es are a slave, you are of mean low 

irth, you are a Nigger, fit only to be 
my slave,’’ &c. 

‘The putting forth of the finger and 
speaking vanity,’”’ are concomitants of 
slavery. Before one man can enslave 
another, he must have contemptible 
views both of his person and his per- 
sonal rights. These views are of easy 
subdivision between the slaveholder 
and his family, and lordly neighbors. 
They become more and more confirmed 
by possession, until the ‘“‘finger’’ of 
scorn, and the most emphatic language 
of reproach, are, as matters of course, 
of every day occurrence. The respect- 
ful bow and address, are not more ne- 
cessarily associated with other relations, 
than the. *‘finger’’ of scorn and words 
of insult are with this. That God 
whose apn directed the pen of the 
prophet Isaiah, prompted the utterance 
‘* Jet the oes go free, break every 
yoke ;” ‘If thou take away from thy 
forth of 
the finger and s ng vanity ;’’ ‘“‘then 
shall thy light break forth as the morn- 
ing;’’ *‘then shalt thou call and the 
Lord will answer it.” 

It is unmistakably certain, that the 
Jews in the days of Isaiah had become 
slaveholders. For, had they observed 
their law of servitude, they would not 
have been ch with *‘ oppression,”’ 
neither would that servitude have been 
represented under the strong aoe of 
a yoke,’ which God required them 
to “break,’’ and let those whom they 
had compelled to bear that yoke *‘ go 
free.” The jubilees would have freed 
their servants at the appointed time, 
hence, there would have been no occa- 
sion for Isaiah’s abolitionism. ‘ Let 
the oppressed go free, and break evcry 
yoke.” When you shall keep the fast 
the Lord has chosen, then shall your 
light break forth as the morning,” &c. 


4 


They would not ‘break the yoke,”’ 
they did not ‘“‘put away the 
of contempt, or, to drop the figure, 
they would not manumit their slaves 
as God commanded them, and their 
darkness became still darker, and their 
chastisements more severe. One hun- 
dred years after this faithful pleading 
to put away the yoke (slavery) from 
their “‘ midst,” their king and ten thou- 
sand of the best of their people, were 
carried down to Babylon, to the great- 
est slave market in the world. Soon 
after this calamity, Zedekiah made a 
covenant with the nation to let their 
slaves *“‘go free.”” They did so, but 
awn brought them back again 
jnto bondage. Now the word of the 
Lord came to Jeremiah—* Therefore, 
thus saith the Lord: you have not 
hearkened unto me in proclaiming lib- 
erty,’’ &c.; behold I proclaim a lib- 
erty for you saith the Lord, to the 
sword, the pestilence, and the famine,”’ 
&c. In three years from this time, this 
promised libeity was sent to them by 
the Chaldean army, and all, save a few 
of the meanest of the nation (perhaps 
the slaves,) were slaves to the king of 
Babylon. One would suppose, indeed, 
that the command of God by Isaiah 
would have been obeyed, or that they 
would have heeded the last admonition 
by Jeremiah, and have liberated their 
slaves. But no, seventy years of the 
most rigorous slavery in Babylon fail- 
ed to cure them of their love for slavery. 
No sooner was the nation emancipated 
and permitted to enjoy freedom in their 
own land, than the aristocrats 

again their traffic in human flesh. 
‘Then I consulted with myself, and I 
rebuked the nobles and the rulers, and 
said unto them, ye exact usury, every 
one from his brother. And I set a 
great assembly against them, and I 
said unto them, we after our ability 
have redeemed our brethren the Jews, 
which were sold to the heathen, and | 
will you even sell your brethren? Or 
shall they be sold untous? Then they 
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held their and found nothing Joe 


answer. Also I said, it is n ae 
= edo: ought ye not to in 

° fe ar of our God, because of the 
jean of the heathen our enemies ?” 
Neh. v. 7, 8,9. A scandal to Juda- 
ism. Jteader, understand. 

The advocacy of anti-slavery senti- 
ments by the prophets, had some effect 
upon the nation; and their lence 
in Babylon perhaps more. In the time 
of Nehemiah the great reformer, the 
slaveocracy were @ minority ; the mass 
of the nation were anti-slave The 
nobility and the rulers were ¢ only 
advocates in the nation. But forta- 
nately, the reformer of the nation was 
a thorough-going abolitionist.» He 
roused up the indignation of a great 
assembly against the few slaveholders. 
He cared not for their noble blood or 
their official standing. He put them 
to shame before all their people. We, 
said he, have done all we could to re- 
deem our brethren from slavery, and 
you are “selling them and causing 
them to be sold unto us.” You are 
not walking in the fear of our God. 
You are giving the heathen, our ene- 
mies, an occasion to reproach us and 
our religion. and con- 
science-smitten, they ‘ held their peace 
and found nothing to answer.” 

I have now abbreviated into a sy- 
nopsis my review and defense of the 
Old Testament, in this, and two pre- 
eeding articles; and shall say, with 
hares pe that the man who will 

id Testament with being 

he pron of slavery, does so igno- 
ickedly. And now I will 

snare what I did ah then say, viz: the 
man who will appeal to this book in 
defence of dlaver, to justify any system 
of slavery, does 80 ignorantly or wick- 


edly. 
REOCAPITULATION. 
Ist. The law of Moses allowed - 
Jews to have servants. 
. 2d. It fixed the time of sth at 
six years, and forty-nine years. 


3d. The law did not classify servants 
vt ame but as inhabitants of the 


‘Ath. Every species of property, lost 
or strayed from its owner, was by the 


law to be returned, but the fugitive 
servant was not to be returned. 

5th. So leng as the Jews ated 
their domestic servitude according to 
the law, it is not called ‘ yoke.” 

6th. In the time of Isaiah, the Jews 
had hosed their system of 
servitude into a system of absolute 
slavery ; then God called it a “‘yoke,”’ 
and commanded them to break it im- 
mediately, and “‘let the oppressed go 
free.” 

7th. In the days of Jeremiah they 
did let their Hebrew slaves “ go free.” 

8th. God said, “*Ye had now done 
right.” 

9th. Afterwards oe repented for 
having done right, ursued their 
slaves and brought them back into ser- 
vitude; then Seamer upon 
them the heaviest judgment that befel 
the nation, until its catastrophe 
for the offence. 

10th. After the nation returned from 
seventy years slavery to their own land 
and the enjoyment of freedom, the 
‘nobles ”’ ‘rulers ”’ of the nation 
became slaveholders again. 

11th. Nehemiah the reformer ‘re- 
buked ’’ the “* nobles” and the “‘rulers”’ 
for this offence, and the reproach they 
had brought upon the nation. 

12th. He “put a great assembly 

” these inden. In modern 
parlance, an indignation meets 

Finally. Happy that reformer, who, 
like Nehemiah, will take sides with 
God against the oppressor ! 

A reformation with slavery, the 
pointing of the “finger ’’ ands 
‘“‘vanity’’ in its “‘midst”!!! What 
think you brethren? Is this the re- 
formation God has “chosen”? Did 
you not in reformation in a@nit- 
slavery? and will you now make re- 


formation perfect in pro-slavery? Shall 
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| be renewed in the Divine i 


en supply man with motives, 80 


3 se him with rules. The minister of 


man by the hand from his youth, and 
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minor evils be cefrected or repudiated, 
and this **maximum of all evils” re- 
main as before? Brethren will you be 
dumb, or, will you + poe. Speak in 
a way to be heard. your voice will 
not obtain freedom for the oppressed, 
it may do something towards removin 

the ‘‘ reproach” of our enemies. G 
will hold you responsible for what you 


oan JONAS HARTZELL. 
- 


The Evils of Intemperance. 


** Who hath woe ? Who hath sorrow? Who hath 
contentions 2 Who hath babbling? Who hath 
wounds withont cause? Who hath redness of eyes ? 
They that tarry long at the wine; they that go to seek 
mixed wine. XXIII. 29, 30. 


Man, by sin, has departed from God, 
and is become a guilty, polluted, and 
helpless creature. Nothing can effec- 
tually relieve his misery, but ‘‘the 
gospel of the grace of God.” ” Ae guilty, 
that gospel reveals a free justification, 
“through the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus.”’ As polluted and hel 
less, it promises the agency of the Holy 
Spirit. Thus man may be restored to 
the enjoyment of the Divine favor, and 


- But those oracles which reveal these 
great truths, are also ‘‘ profitable for 
reproof, for correction, and for instruc- 
tion in righteousness.”” And, as the 

the instruction in righteousness sup- 

rist must, therefore, bring forward 

every part in its due proportion, and | 
in its proper place. 

As tar-as rules for the present life 
are concerned, and, indeed, with refer- 
ence to the life to come, it is impos- 
sible to conceive a code of morals more 


adapted to the present state of man 
than the book of Proverbs. It takes 


would preserve, or snatch him, fron? 
those dangers and those snares from 
which he is not likely to escape, but 


How exceedingly striking, for instance, 


warning given in my text. ‘Who 
hath woe# hath sorrow? Who 
hath contentions ? Who hath babbling ? 
Who hath wounds without cause? 
Who hath redness of eyes? They that 
tarry long at the wine; they that go 
to seek mixed wine.”’ 

It leads us to consider: 

I. Tae Evuts or LyremPerance. 

Il. Tur Remepres acarnst rr. 

We have to consider—/irst, Tux 
or LyreMPpER ANCE. 

Temperance, or self-control over evil 
eee is declared to be a fruit of the 

pirit of God; [Gal. v. 23,} and it is 

profitable for the present life. But in- 
temperance is a fruit of the evil nature 
of man, and is injurious to his best in- 
terests in the present life, and excludes 
him from the happiness of the life to 
come. [Gal.v.24.] Look at the evils 
in time which it inflicts. 


1. Jt leads to anger and bloodshed. 


The talk of the 
and wicked. The ne 
loose, there is no gu 
babbling?” = It noise and 
clamor; and then men begin to con- 
tend and quarrel. ‘‘Strong drink is 
raaing.” The poetic fiction, that the 
god of wine was brought forth in flames 
so|and thunder, is but too descriptive of 
the effects of intoxicating drinks. For 
this reason, the ancients represented 
him as sitting upon a tiger, to show 
how fieree and outrageous the drunk- 
ard becomes. Drunkenness and blows 
are companions ; therefore, ‘‘ not to be 
given to wine, and to be no striker,” 
wed united in the directions given re- 
the of a bishop. [Titus 
men will contend and 
fight and violent? use their hands, 
even when their feet have forgotten 
their -office. Hence, how often are 
wounds and bloodshed the efiects of 
intem ’ “Who hath wounds 


by attention to such timely advice. 


‘without cause? They that tarry long. 


on the subject of intoxication, is the 
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at the wine.’’ . How frequently, in- 
deed, is it the cause of murder. It was 
when Alexander was over-heated with 
drink, he ran Olytus through with his 
spear—the very friend who had saved 
his life. It was when Herod was 
warmed with wine, he consented to 
the death of John the Baptist. And 
history, both sacred and profane, would 
furnish too many instances of men who 
have died themselves in the midst of 
their: intemperance. Elah, King of 
Israel, was murdered, while drinking 
in the house of Arza, his steward. 
Belshazzar and his lords were slain 
while drinking themselves drunk. 
Those given to drink have little cause 
to comfort themselves, under the popu- 
lar proverb, that in that state men sel- 
dom take harm. The saying is not 
true. The worst of evils, the greatest 
of harm, befall these unhappy persons. 
‘‘Who hath woe? Who hath wounds 
without cause? They that tarry long 
at the wine.” 


2. It destroys health and strength. 


One part only of the human frame 
is mentioned in my text: “Who hath 
redness of eyes?’ But this symptom 
is descriptive of the effect on the whole 
system. lt appears in the countenance. 
The face carries the ensigns of intem- 
perance, and the inflamed eyes testify 
‘ the service in which the man has been 
engaged. The gross fumes which fly 
up to the head, are generally produc- 
tive of aches and pains. The brain 
being overburdened with vapors, those 
vapors fall, hike heavy catarrhs, on the 
lungs and other parts of the body. The 
trembling hamd will confess the guilt. 
The over-struang nerves, at last, will 
cease to do their office; and the feet 
are rendered almost useless. Hence 
thestriking figure, used by the psalm- 
ist, of men in a storm: ‘ They reel to 
and fro, and stagger like a drunken 
man.” The natural heat and moisture 
of the whole frame are deranged; the 

Juices are corrupted ; the blood is de- 


praaed ; the troops of diseases invade 
the man. It is as dangerous to the 
body as the venomous bite of a serpent. 
So just is the image 
animal frame: ‘It stingeth like an 
adder,” 


3. Lt provokes to wicked company 
and evil deeds. 


Hence the prodigal is said to have 


‘““wasted his substance with riotous 
living.” Liquor inflames to immoral 
conduct. ‘*Whoredom and wine, and 
new wine,” sgith the prophet, ‘take 
away the [Hosea iv. 11.] *“The 
time past of our life may suffice us,” 
says the apostle, **to have wrought the 
will of the Gentiles, when we walked 
in lasciviousness, lusts, excess of wine.” 
[1 Pet. iv. 3.] Thus, too, property is 
destroyed. A drunkard is one of the 
worst of spendthrifts. 
eth pleasure shall be a poorman. He 
that loveth wine and oil shall not be 
rich.”’ 17.] Intemperance 
is a costly vice. Oh, how many wives 
might be clothed, and how many chil- 
dren fed, with the property that is thus 
cruelly devoted to sin! When it be- 
comes a habit, it necessitates men to 
neglect their business, and disregard 


their worldly advantages. Thus, famis. 
lies have been ruined. So true it dsp 
brings a man to a morsel of 


that it 
bread. 


4. It corrupts the faculties of the 
mind. Le 
It is not only said, ‘‘Thine heart 
shall utter strange things ;’’ but, after 
experience of its miserable results, * I 
will seek it yet again.” 
delusion be imagined? False notions 
are imbibed with strong drink, and :the 
most foolish imaginations are enter- 
tained. The understanding is stifled— 
the judgment is weakened—the mem- 
ry is impaired, and reason is de- 
throned. They cannot act like beings 
endued with*such power. ‘‘Wine is a 
mocker, strong drink is raging; and 


as it respects the 
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whosoever is deceived thereby is not 
wise.” [Prov.xx.1.] Drunkenness is 
a voluntary madness ; all love of good- 
ness is banished; irreligion and pro- 
faneness, hardness of heart and do- 
mestic cruelty ensue. ‘* The harp and 
the viol, the tabret and the pipe, and 
wine, are in their feasts; but they re- 
gard not the work of the Lord, neither 
consider the operation of his hands.”’ 
[Isa.v.12.] The faculties of the mind 
are thus corrupted, and the soul of man 
is injured. It is a complicated crime ; 
and it drives men to destruction and 
rdition. Thedrunkard ‘cannot in- 
erit the ying aor of God.” The im- 
probability of escaping its consequences 
18 sO great, as to be com to a man 
‘‘lying down in the midst of the sea, 
or upon the top of a mast.” The in- 
fatuation is so great, that common cor- 
rections will not reform the unhappy 
victim, but he perseveres till there is 
no remedy. ‘* They have stricken me, 
and | was not sick; they have beaten 
me, and I felt it not. hen shall I 
awake! I will seek it yet again.” . 
Beloved brethren, such are some of 
the evils of intemperance. Are we, 
then, the friends of humanity? Are 
we the abettors of morals? Are we 
the disciples of Christ; and shall we 
not mourn over the prevalence of such 
an evil? Where is the city, where is 
the town, where is the village, in which 
intemperance has not its numerous vo- 
taries¢ The imaginary god of wine is, 
alas, a real evil spirit, which has many 
worshippers; the name, character, pro- 
perty, family, body and soul, are sac- 
rificed to it. But may we indulge no 
hope? Are there no remedies? We 
believe there are. Then let me call 
your attention to— 
Il. Tse Remepres acarnst rr. 
Though a wise and Christian legis- 
Jature would never enact pains and: 


penalties with reference to opinions 
which affect not the state of civil so- 


jurious to that society, surely comes 
within the cognizance of human laws. 
Therefore, among other remedies, 


1. The laws of the country should 
be applied. 


Undoubtedly, intem ce is inju- 
rious to the public weal. If more than 
a@ moiety of the unhappy inmates in 
lunatic asylums—if two-thirds of our 
criminals in gaols—if a very consider- 
able number of those ns who are 
received into our poor-houses—if the 
enormous expense therein ensuing to. 
our country—if the damages to the 

of society—if all these may be 
attributed to this monster evil, where 
is the of a legislature 
would not employ its power against it 
Even the ‘panish- 
ment on the drunkard: such are mer- 
ciful laws, and it is cruelty not to en- 
force them; whether against the keeper 
of the house, the accomplice for the 


sake of gain, or the culprit. 
Among other stibadiies we might 
employ— 


2. The publication of medical opin- 
ions. 

How great the injury as to the body! 
It is not for me, from this place, to en- 
ter into statistics as to the loss of bread, 
by grain distilled ; and wholesome food, 
made to sustain us, turned into nefa- 
rious poison to destroy us. [Poison is 
the meaning of the word Intoxication. ] 
Nor is it my province to enter minutely 
into the nature of alcoholic beverage ; 


-but merely to state, that more than 
| fifteen hundred of our eminent medical 


professors have declared that alcohol, 
in the form of distilled spirits, in the 
long run, is pernicious to men in health, 
and we can now bring before the public 
very numerous proofs, that the great- 
est extremes of heat and cold, and the 
severest d of labor and toil, can 
be borne, much more to the comfort of 
the parties by abstaining, than by in- 


ciety ; yet, whatever is manifestly in- 


dulging in such beverages. Then, are 
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we dealing faithfully with our fellow-| 


men, if we conceal these facts; and if 
we do not attempt, by an ap to 
reason, conscience, self-love, and scrip- 
ture, to excite an alarm and rouse, as 
to consequence, the passion of fear! 
They are sustaining injury as to Time ; 
they are exposing themselves to misery 
as to Eternity. 

With respect to remedies, however, 
there is yet one, and that the most 
powerful and most enduring—the rem- 
edy of 


8. The Gospel of the grace of God. 


We do, indeed, decidedly assert the 
necessity of other means, in order to 
bring them under the sound of that 
gospel; and that their minds may be 
capable of listening to its truths. But 
we solemnly deny the charge, that we 
are substituting temperance for religion. 
On the contrary, we are exceeding! 
anxious to make them acquainted wit 
Divine truth; assured, that, if they 
are led to believe on the Lord Jesus as 
their righteousness and strength, neith- 
er the sin of intemperance, nor any 
other sin, shall have dominion over 
them. [Rom. vii. 14.] If we utter 
the terrors of the law, it is only that 
those distant of thunder may 
warn them of an approaching storm, 
that they may seek a place of refuge 
before it bursts over their heads. But 
it is our delight to assure them, that 
**God so loved the world as to give 
His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him, might not perish, 
but have everlasting life,”—{John iii. 
16,] that ** Jesus Christ came into the 
world to save sinners,” Tim. i. 15,] 
that ‘‘ He casts out none who come to 
Him,—{John vi. 37,] that Heaven is 
open to their iv. 16,] 
and that our Heavenly Father giveth 
the Holy Spirit to them that ask him.” 
[Luke xi. 13.] We urge them to listen 
to these glad tidings, as productive of 
the greatest happiness on earth, and as 
leading to eternal joys in Heaven. 


In the use of these means, we do not 
labor in vain. If Polemo, a p 
and a profligate, ——e into the school 
of a philosopher while lecturing on in- 
temperance, was so struck as to be re- 
claimed, and become a philosopher 
himself; may we not hope for still 
greater results who can appeal to fear, 
to reason, to conscience, and to the 


benefits in time, as well as the ho 


of eternity—even to the subject 
es 


of peace with God through 
That they may yet 
the fruits of 


us Christ? 
ke of some of 
aradise; have many a 
ru path in this wilderness smooth- 
ed; be useful members of civil society, 
and cheerful probationers for the world 
to come. 

We thank God that, in very man 
cases, these happy results have fol- 
lowed the exertions of Temperance 
Societies. Then aid us, dear brethren ; 
aid us by your contributions, your in- 
fluence, your example, your prayers ; 
and let us rejoice together in our en- 
deavors to check a habit ‘‘ consumin 
in its pro all that is lovely an 
hopeful in- youth, honorable and useful 

lary in old age;’’ and in the hope o 
introducing, by the Divine blessing, an 
order of things the very reverse of my 
text ; of men listen to 
the gospel, if peradventure they may 
ood to the knowledge of that ** grace 
of God which bringeth salvation, and 
teacheth us that denying un 
and worldly tusts, we should live so- 
berly, righteously, and godly in this 

resent world ; looking for that blessed 
and the glorious of the 
great God, even our Saviour Jesus 
Christ ; who gave himself for us, that 
He might redeem us from all iniquity, 
and purify unto himself a i 


le, zealous of good works.’’—{Titus 
fi, 11-14.} Prohibitionist. 


He that justifieth the wicked, is an 
abomination te the Lord. 
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For the North-Western Christian Magazine. 


Letters to Alexander Campbell.—No. 3. 


“Truth erushed to earth will rise again ! 
The eternal years of God are her’s; 
But error, wounded, writhes in 


And dies amid her worshippers” 

My Brotuer: Is it so, that Bethany 
College, the child of hope and many 
prayers, the ideal of your whole life, 
that was to meet the entire want of a 


. progressive age, has fallen so low? 


‘Tell it notin Gath! Publish it not 
in the strects of Askelon, lest the daugh- 
ters of the Philistines rejoice—lest the 


danghters of the uncircumcised tri- 


umph”! Has Bethany College bound 
itself to the dead Past, instead of the 


-cliving Present? Ifso, by a Jaw as im- 


mutable as the throne of the universe, 
etself must die! Bound itself to an 
institution, “the relic of a barbarous 
age,’’ as you yourself once called it, in 
an address delivered in Kentucky some 
eighteen years since! Slavery and 
duelling, you said, were both relies of 
a barbarous age, which a higher civili- 
zation would destroy. 

By the way, who have you at Beth- 
any, that dares write such things as 
appear in Brother Boggs’ last paper, 
drawing a parallel between oman 
Catholicism and slavery. It is well 
said, the Catholic priests hate free 
schools as badly as slaveholders do. 
Don’t you mind how Bishop Purcell 
‘‘ watered his couch with his tears,”’ as 


he stated in a letter to the Pope short- 


ly after your debate with him, when 


_ he thought of the naughty free schools 


of Cincinnati? Error has everywhere 
one common lan 


the demons, ‘** Let us alone. 


cometh to the light lest his deeds should 


be reproved.”’ Innocence, too, has its 


Own native language—‘‘Search me, 
and know my heart; try me and know 


my thoughts, and sce if there be any 
He that doeth| | 


wicked way in me.’’ 
truth cometh to the light, that his deeds 


e, the language of} 
‘* He} days, nor that is measured by the num- 


that docth evil hateth the light, neither! b 


may be made manifest that they are 


wrought in God.” .But why does error 
thus dread the light? ecause the 
light that reveals, also destroys it! The 
invisible animalcule in the drop of 
water, when revealed by the micros- 
cope as monsters,.are also revealed as 
writhing in agony under the influence 
of the burni net, and soon they 
die! And thus will it be with slavery, 
if we can Only drag it forth to the hght 
and get it directly under the focal point 
of the mirror of truth, revealing all its 
horrid shapes and infernal atrocities— 
it must die!!! 

But I do not wish to anticipate my- 
self, as 1 purpose, Deo wolente, to take 
up your positions and arguments, se- 
riatim, and I shall handle them with 
no silken glove. . And as I am making 
‘the last first,’ so I will make ‘the 
first last.’? But ** Have patience with 
me, and I will pay thee all.”’ 

But these be 
very young men. That is a very se- 
rious charge, but I recollect the same 
charge was once made in the British 
Parhament against Sir William Pitt, 
(afterwards Earl of Chatham,) to which 
he thus replied: ‘‘ The atrocious crime 
of being a young man, | shall neither 
attempt to palliate nor deny; but con- 
tent myself with hoping that I shall be 
of that number whose follies cease with 
their youth, and not of that number 
who are ignerant in spite of experience. 
Whether youth can be imputed to a 
man as a reproach, I will not assume 
the province of determining.” You 
remember the beautiful coat of the 
Book of Wisiom, ‘‘ Honorable age is 
not that which standeth in length. of 


er of years, but wisdom is the gray 
nae to man, and an unspotted life is 
old age. 
Ycu were, yourself, a very. young 
man, when you commenced your war- 
fare against ‘‘ time-honored usages, and 
ioary errer.”’ But one of them is a 
foreigner!! -How great the sin is, of 


‘having been born in some other land 


y agitators were 


Bee 2 
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than this, 1 will not undertake to say, 
but. presume it should be placed ip the 


category of “ mortal sins,’’ rather than’ 


of “‘venial weaknesses,” yet the pro- 
priety of that utterance from you might, 
perhaps, be questioned. ‘A fellow- 
feeling makes us wendrous kind,’’ says 
the proverb, though it seems not liter- 
ally true in your ease. Ly the way, I 
heard the same thing said of yourself, 
thirty years agone, but the weight of 
the argument I never could appreciate. 
I know, however, that it has antiquity 
in its favor. ‘* These men being J/ews, 
do exceedingly trouble our city, and 
teach customs which are not lawful for 
us to reccive, neither to observe, being 
Romans.” This argument was con- 
clusive, in the **eity of Philip,’’ for, 
‘‘the multitude rose up together against 
them; and the magistrates rent off 
their clothes and commanded to beat 
them. And when they had laid mary 
stripes on them, they cast them into 
| prison, charging the jailor to keep them 
safely.”” But of this ayain. | 
Yours fraternally, 
M. 8. CLAPP. 


Forthe North-Western Christian Magazine. 
Letters to Alexander Campbell.—No. 4. 


“ Homo sum humani nil, a me, alienum sad 

My wuitom Frmyp anp Broruer: 
The sentiment of Terence, if it does not 
find a response at Bethany, did find a 
response, &@ most enthusiastic one, in 
the hearts of many thousands of the 
assembled nobility and gentry of Rome, 
and of ambassadors and dignitaries 
from all the nations of the then known 
world. And, all humble as I am, un- 
known to fame, would presume to echo 
the words, “*I am a man, and I con- 
sider nothing foreign to me, that con- 
cerns mankind.” Or, if the reader 
prefer John Quincy Adams’ translation 
of the sentence, “I am a man, and 
whatever concerns mankind concerns 
mé.’’ It was this view of the matter 


ask 


that prompted Daniel O’Connell, when 
for his autograph by an agent of 
the Emperor of Russia, to say ** No! 
Humble as my name is, it shall never 
be written by me as a compliment to a 
man that has played the part of a ty- 
rant on the earth!’’ . I sup it was 
the same view that moved the Swedish 
Nightingale, when officially invited, 
with the promise of a great reward, to 
go and sing at the Court of St. Peters- 
burgh, to reply, with a look of unutter- 
able indignation, “Poland!” I dare 
say the Autocrat thought she was med- 
dling with that which was none of her 
business, as Abolitionists have often 
been told; but in this behalf, ‘‘I ac- 
knowledge my transgression, and my 
sin is ever before me.’’ And 1 may 
as well say here, that I have a fixed 
purpose of heart to make it my busi- 
ness to rebuke oppression wherever it 
exists, yea, wherever there is fraud, or 
injustice, or any form of moral evil, to 
make war upon ¢haé, is my business, 
and shall be, while I live. 

The great subject of the duty of phi- 
lanthropists to engage actively in the 
strife with all error, is so strikingly set 
forth in an oration that lies before me, 
that I shall take the liberty to copy the 
language of the author. “Tis an ora- 
tion delivered by James R. Spalding, 
Ksq., at the semi-centennial anniver- 
my of the University of Vermont; 
and contains great thoughts and living 
principles enough to explode all the 
tyrannies the broad heavens, 
if only their explosive power could be 
mace available forthat purpose. Hear 
him: 

* But when, as a believer in reason 
and conscience, I say that this thrall 
upon the highest penalties of man must 
have an end, I am reminded of man’s 
depraved nature, his passions, his in- 
firmities, his innate disposition to sin, 
his’ blindness to the truth, and his ex- 
ceeding aptness to mistake error for 
the truth. I am admonished that free- 
dom of inquiry begets agitation, and 
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agitation ibly disorder, and dis- 
order possibly anarchy. I admit it all, 
in humiliation and deepest sorrow, as 
one of the race, I admit it. But is this 
a reason for repression? Because man 
is prone to evil, should he therefore be 
given up to the mastery of evil? Be- 
cause he has low passions and appe- 
 tites that urge him into sin, are there- 
fore his higher capacities to be kept 
darkened and powerless? If man was 
made by Satan, if he was made for 
Satan, if he is Satan’s—Satan’s now 
and Satan’s forever—the plea is good ; 
but if man was created by God, if God 
gave him a reason to be enlightened, 
a will to be ated, a conscience to 
be followed, and a soul-to be saved, the 
plea is bad—worse than a fallacy, an 
abomination. Man is fallen; it is a 
mighty fact, but there is a fact far 
mightier than that, in the truth that he 
is even yet able to serve God, and 
bound to serve God, and entitled to 
those faculties which God gave him to 
employ in that service. It is well to 
remember that man is, by nature, in- 
clined to error; but it is yet better to 
remember that he can learn to aspire 
to the Truth, to gradually recognize 
the Truth, and to put himself finally 
on Truth’s side, and even give up for 
her his very life. This is man’s busi- 
ness here in this world; and whosoever 
or whatsoever hinders that business is 
not of God, but of the evil one. 

True, indeed, it is, that the way out 
of the depths of error is oft times de- 
vious, doubtful, and even dangerous. 
It has lures, and snares, and bars, and 
pitfalls, and mistakes are incurred 
there, trials suffered, passions excited, 
and sins committed, which those who 
rest behind in brutish unconcern or 
slavish unbelief know nothing of. He 
‘who has himself found the truth, may 
look back and see nothing but confu- 
sion—leaders of all sorts, good and bad, 
false and true, enlightened and ignor- 
ant, crying the way, Lo, here! and Lo, 
there! the multitude swaying hither- 


ward and thitherward, as judgment, or 
fancy, or affection, or passion, or even 
phrenzy may prompt, and his heart 
may sink within him. But let him 
remember that, if he gives up faith in 
the endeavor, and in ? 


espair folds his 


arms, if he does not go to the aid of his | 


struggling, though erring brother, and _ 


whether welcome or unwelcome, bear 


is disloyal to the truth, and verily 


guilty before God. He may call him- | 
self a meek man, an humble man, a _ 
man, 
ut with all his meekness he has the | 
resumption of him that disclaimed | 
ing his brother’s keeper; with all | 


eager man, an order-lovin 


testimony to him of what he knows, he © 


his humility, he is even more vain glo- | 


rious than the Pharisee, who thanked 
hoaven he was not as other men are, 
for he practically believes that he is 
not only what other men are not, but 


he is what they will not and cannot be; | 


with all his Iness he is for 

petuating strife, and with all his love 
of order he will do nothing towards 
bringing disorder to an end. Man 
must struggle, and pals 


the truth. To reach it, man must, in- 


deed, pass through trial and suffering, | 
through hard effort, and bitter expe- | 
rience, for such is God’s providence | 
and discipline; but yet he must reach | 
it, he must see it, he must serve it. | 


his duty; *tis his destiny.” 


But in conclusion of this branch of | 
my labors, I pause and ask, is it pos- © 
sible that I have performed such a work | 
of supererogation as to write four epis- © 
tles to prove to you the rigAt or the | 
agitation? You who have well © 
nigh, by a whole life spent in conflict, 7 
earned to yourself, as O’Connell did, | 
You who | 
er 99 
n agitation; and when you had | 
merican citizen, went © 
back to the old world as a foreigner, 7 


there to agitate!! Now for all these 


duty of 


the title of ** Agitator’’! 
came to this land, and as a “ forei 


be 
well become an 


ied be the tongue | 
that would bid him rest and strive no | 
more. There is no rest to man but in | 
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labors to agitate society, to reform ex- 
isting abuses, to reclaim the erring, to 
enlighten the ignorant, to present pure 
and primal truth to a sin-sick world, 
to unseal the Book of Life to the be- 
nighted vision of thesons of men; that 
you have done these thin rsever- 
ingly, against a tide of obloquy, bitter 
and malignant, from the sickly senti- 
mentalism and stupid conservatism of 
a modern corrupted Christianity—for 
these things I praise you! But when 
you say here is a subject too sacred or 
too delicate to be examined, you con- 
demn yourself and contradict your 
whole life, which has been one con- 
tinued agitation of subjects the most 
delicate and sacred ! 

But the attempt to arrest the discus- 
sion of a subject that is now rocking 
this nation from centre to circumfer- 
ence, as with the throes of an earth- 
quake—a involving the well- 
being of untold millions, socially, in- 
tellectually, morally, and religiously, 
for all coming generations, yea, for 
time and for eternity—the attempt to 
interdict such a subject as this, is as 
vain and as childish as to attempt by 
the pressure of the foot to stay Niagara’s 
rushing tide, or with the tiny hand to 
close the eyelids of the morning when 
the sun arises in the chambers of the 
orient. 

Adieu for the present. In my next, 
I will take up the Fugitive Slave Law. 

Yours, for truth and investigation, 

M. 8. CLAPP. 


Church Music. 


It is probable that music, since the 
world n, has been employed to ex- 
press religious feeling. It has great 

wer to excite that feeling. It may 

= whether hymns and mu- 
sic do not divide power with preaching. 
If the sources of popular religious doc- 
trinal knowledge could be examined, it 
18 Suspected that the hymn and psalm 
would be found to be 


e real sermon, 


and singing the most effectual preach- 


ing. 

tt is very certain that strong religious 
feelings incline men to the use of sing- 
ing, and the apostle prescribes psalms, 
hymns, and spiritual songs as a means 
ee of gaining and expressing religious 
eeling. 

Religious reformations seem to have 
always developed singing. Under Lu- 
ther’s administration, and Calvin’s gov- 
ernment, singing became so general and 
characteristic, that ‘‘psalmsinging”’ and 
‘heretic’? were synonymous terms. The 
great reformation under the Wesleys 
was marked by the outburst of religious 
music. Ini the revivals of New Eng- 
land, not far from the same me 
there was as marked a revival in sing- 
ing as in religion. Indeed, so full were 
the young converts of song, that the 
went to and returned from church with 
the voice of psalms and hymns, and 
President Edwards devotes a special 
chapter, in his account of the religious 
history of that period, to a justification 
of this practice, against those who un- 
duly censured it. 

enever revivals of religion visit 
communities, their presence is wit- 
nessed by new zeal in singing. And, 
it is to be noticed, also, that not only 
is the spirit of singing revived, but as 
with a common instinct, all exhibitory 
music is drop as_ dead or sapless, 
and the heart feels after h of deep 
emotion, and after tunes which are born 
of the heart, and not of the head. Re- 
vival melodies are but another name 
for tunes that express strong feeling. 
It is quite remarkable how a congrega- 
tion, in times of spiritual coldness and 
musical propriety, will tolerate onl 
classical music, or those tunes whi 
the reigning musical ts of the 
day favor. The choir sings as the clocks 
strike, with mechanical accuracy, and 
with the warmth and enthusiasm of a 
clock. But as soon as a congregation 
is really brought together under the 
power of a common earnest religious 
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feeling, away go the cold and formal 
tunes, and wild airs, plaintive melodies, 
or passionate and imploring tunes, take 
their place, without regret or a thought 
of musical dignity and propriety. 

But though music holds so high a 
place of power, and is susceptible of 
such beneficient effects, it is doubtful 
whether it is not the most troublesome 
thing in the whole administration of 
public worship. It would seem as if 
the history of music were but the his- 
tory of continual expedients. Churches 
are undergoing perpetual musical revo- 
lutions. There do not seem to be any 
principles which are known and recog- 
nized ; and which underlie musical ad- 
ministrations in our churches, and give 
‘them unity and efficiency. The Roman 
and the Episcopal services incorporate 
music upon a definite principle, with 
distinct aims. The skill and efficiency 
of musical execution may vary; but that 
never affects the basis upon which mu- 
sic stands. 

But with our other churches there 
does not seem to be any musical stabil- 
ity whatever. There is hardly any 
where a deep and controlling feeling 
that music is a religious act, or it is but 
a religious embellishment at the best. 
Churches that have choirs wish the 
had none. They that have none wis 
they had a choir, until they get it. A 
large choir falls into confusion very 
easily. It is too unwieldly to be kept 
up without great labor, and time, and 
expense; and thus it is an open maga- 
zine, subject to explosion at any mo- 
ment. If the clumsiness of a large 
choir is got rid of by substituting a 
quarteétte, the church usually rids itself 
of discord and religious feeling at the 
same time. The quartette are profes- 
sional. Skill is the criterion. 

Music exhibits itself; but it never 
exhibits religious truth. Four singers 
in the gallery forbid anybody to sing 


in the pew. One might as well talk in 


sermon-time as to sing in singing-time, 
_ when a quartette is performing. I do 


‘not say that four persons could not be 


deeply religious, and sing so as to edify 
the christian congregation. Butsl do 
say, that four persons that are musically 
gifted to a degree that fits them to per- 
form the singing, are not easily found, 
and when found, are seldom found with 
a religious heart. Experience shows 
that trained singers, secular and relig- 
iously indifferent, constitute the great- 
est number of quartette choirs. 

As music grows less robust, and 
more and more cold as it becomes more 
and more ‘classical,’ a revolution 
takes place. It is determined to have 
congregational singing. It is not asked 
whether there is any congregational 
feeling, or whether the church is only 
a caravansery of one hundred and fifty 
separate pews, with separate families, 


in separate circles of life, anxiously 


keeping themselves clear of improper 
social connection with each other. It 
is not asked whether there is any com- 
mon religious feeling that demands a 
common channel of expression. It is 


inot considered whether or not the 


church has been trained to feel, act, or 
work together, or whether the members 
hang like icicles upon the eves, united 
only by being frozen together. 

Congregational singing must either 
spring froma common lifein the church, 
or tt must lead to it, or else it will not 
long live at all. © 

But, in multitudes of cases, the nov- 
elty takes. A leader is appointed. 
Good tunes are to be sung. Slow tunes 
are supposed to be very pious. Ve 
slow and very solemn tunes are used. 
For a few Sundays all well. But 
first the young people are dissatisfied. 
It is very dull and most unmusical to 
them. But it is the voices of the young 
that always must give power to congre- 
gational singing. As they fall off, the 
sound grows thin and meagre. <A wet 
day, or the leader sick, leaves the de- 
corous congregation to a mortifying ex- 
perience of ludicrous failure. In a year, 
at most, the experiment ends. It was 
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begun without knowledge, and ended 
as it begun. It was @ caprice, an ex- 
pedient, a reaction of disgust from choir 
singing. 

A new choir is inaugurated, a new 
leader, a new dispensation of ambitious 
display, of musical sensitiveness, of 
quarreling and disgust, of revolution 
and quartette, until at length, in some 
congregations, all that any one hopes 
or dreams of, is, singing that shall not 
damage all the rest of worship. In 
other churches, having lost every ves- 
tige of sanctity, music is regarded out- 
side as one of those forms of moral 
amusement in which men may indulge 
without sin, in the church and on the 
Sabbath; and they plunge their hands 
into their ets and pay for profes- 
sional singing. Then King David finds 
himself in the hands of the Philistines. 
The unwashed lips that all the week 
sang the disgustful words of glorious 
Inusic in operas, now sing the rapture 
of the old Hebrew bard, or the passion 
of the suffering Redeemer, with all the 
inspiration of vanity and brandy. When 
the exquisite mockery is done, and the 
opera-glasses are all closed, the audi- 
ence close their eyes too, and the ser- 
mon proceeds. Thus music, apostatiz- 
ing from piety, is nolonger a heavenly 


bird, but a peacock, that struts and | 


flares her gaudy plumes for admiration ! 

The loss of positive is not the 
whole mischief of this. state of things. 
Thig false singing desecrates whatever 
it touches. The hymns which are used 
are killed. They become suggestive 
of drawling discords, orof pedantic ac- 
curacy and dullness, or of ostentatious 
trill and shake, or of quarrels and 
troubles. The divine flower goes out 
of them, and they liesapless and dry. 
And thns music, that should nurse 
hymns upon its bosom, like a cruel 
Step-mother abuses them and thrusts 
them away. Hundreds of hymns have 
been served worse than Herod served 
the Innocents—for he killed them out- 
right, but-a hymn cursed by musical 


associations cannot die, but creeps 
aside like a erippled bird, to hide-its 
wounds in a songless covert, until time, 
healing them, gives them wings and 
song again 

Meanwhile, only those who are un- 
blessed with musical taste are happy. 
The most gifted are the greatest sufler- 
ers. The pastor sees constantly recur- 
ring quarrels in the congregation. One 
by one good men attempt to do some- 
thing, but being caught in a passionate 
musical eddy, and whirled about jor a 
time, disgusted and irritated, they get 
upon the shore, with a solemn vow 
never to meddle with music again. 

So deeply are some good men im- 
pressed with the mischicf of music, that 
not a few, and those who aforetime have 
been leaders in musical matters, seri- 
ously ponder whether religion would 
not gain by the utter exclusion of music 
from the Church ! 

Are trouble and musie twin brothers # 
Is there no way of edification through 
music, or must we eal and endure 
it as a necessary evil 


Elder Franklin’s Northern View. 


Rrrvaxican, Darke Co., Ohio 
June 22nd, 1856. 


Bro. Boees: Brother Franklin’s ar- 


‘ticle that he calls the ‘‘safe ground,”’ re- 


minds me of the great star that fell from 
heaven, ‘“‘burning as it were a lamp, and 
it fell upon a third part of the rivers, 
and upon the fountains of waters ; and 
the name of the star is called Worm- 
wood ; and the third part of the waters 
became wormwood, and many men 
died of the waters, because they were 
made bitter.’’— — — 

I hold in my hands what I call Bro. 
Franklin’s Northern Letter, from the 
fact that it differs so far from his ‘“‘safe 
ground,” that I consider it a Northern 
article. 

In the letter addressed to myself, he 
(Bro. Franklin) says; ‘I am decidedly 
opposed to slavery in all its features, 
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and hope in God that the agitation on 
that subject may extend till the last 
slave shall be free.” As he was pub- 
lishing a paper at that time, he says: 
‘Tt is not the business of my paper to 
‘discuss the subject of slavery; yet as 
an American citizen I am ready to 
avow my views on that subject, in any 
of those publications devoted to that 
subject, or in a public speech, at any 
time and place where the people are 
met for that purpose; some prudence 
is demanded on our part.”’ 

How different from the “safe ground”’ 
article! God says through the prophet 
Isaiah: “Is not this the fast that I 
have chosen, to loose the bonds of wick- 
edness, to undo the heavy burdens, to 
let the oppressed go free, and that ye 
break every yoke, to deal thy bread to 
the hungry; and that thou bring the 

r that are cast out to thy house.” 

How applicable to the poor and to 
the slavery of the present time! 

Slavery might have been abolished 
long ago, if the preachers had done 
their duty; but they love their pock- 
ets, and to please, and be honored by 
men. 

The good book says: “If you seek 
to please men, you cease to be the ser- 
vants of Christ.” 

Bro. Martin told me, that when a 
preacher went into a slave State to 
preach the slaveholders all were so 
so clever and so kind, that they could not 
oe against slavery. But ah! how 

ifferent was it with the prophets, with 
Christ, and the apostles: As you would 
that men should do unto you, do ye 
even so to them, which, if carried out, 
woud set every slave free in the church. 
I would ask a serious question, and I 
wish it to sink down into the hearts of 
all who read it: Can.a man be a Chris- 
tian and a practical slave-holder at the 
same time, he being well informed? 
Look at Elders Barkly, and Rogers, 
who sold their brethren, perhaps some 
of them Christians. Was theirs a holy 


act? 


| 


to slave 


Christ says: “In as much as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 
An elder must be blameless; moreover, 
he must haye a 
which are without, lest he fall into re- 
proach and the snare #f the devil. Does 


not the whole broth¢rhood approve of 


their course? Where has ever been a 
word of reproof, except in the Magazine? 
One of them was honored as a mission- 
ary to instruct the heathen, after having 
sold his own at home. He that is unjust 
in the least,is also unjust in much. When 
I think of these things my heart is faint, 
my soul sickens, the tears steal down 
my cheeks; when I remember that God 
is Just, and will not look upon sin with 
the least allowance. I suppose the 
Scriptures brother F. quotes he intends 
to apply to American slavery. Let us 
see their rights. A. & OC. comes to 
Cincinnati and steals two of brother 
Franklin’s children, and takes them to 
Louisiana, and puts them on the auc- 
tioneer’s block, and sells them to the 
highest bidder, and they are subjected 
throughout their time, and 
their children after them, laboring and 
toiling under the lash in the cotton field 
or on the sugar plantation. “You are 
mine,” says the slave holder, “I have 
paid my money for you.” There is as 
“ee a right as any of yourslave holding 
rethren seats their slaves. Ifthat was 
the case, brother F. might cry in earn- 
est: “I am decidedly opposed to slav- 
ery in all its features, an a in God 
that the agitation on that subject ma 
extend till the last slave shall be free.” 
I guess, were his own children in 
bondage, he would hardly apply the 
scriptures, as he has done to Ameri- 
can slavery. 
have no fellowship with the unfruitful 
works of darkness, but rather reprove 
them.’’ Instead of reproving, a great 
many approve or use the devil’s best 
weapon, say nothing. Read Jeremiah 


xx. 13; James v. 4. 
WM. POLLY. 


report of them 


‘‘We are commanded to | 
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Extract of Minutes 
Of the Iowa State Meeting of Disciples, held at Marion, 
Linn Oo., Saturday June Tth, 1856. 

Inasmuch as the principles of Chris- 
tian brotherhood require us to weep 
with them that weep, the relation being 
so intimate that when one member sutf- 
fers, all the members suffer, 

Resolved therefore: 1st, That we 
sympathize with our brother Pardee 
Butler of Kansas Territory, and fellow 
laborer, formerly from this State, on 
account of the inhuman treatment he 
has on two several occasions received 
from some citizens of said Territory. 

2nd, That this meeting approve of 
Bro. Butler’s firmness to what he con- 
ceives to be correct principle, and the 
Christian magnanimity with which he 
bore the insults offered to his person. 

3d, That we deprecate the existence 
of an institution in the Church of Christ, 
which seeks to perpetuate and extend 
itself by on and violence. 

I would add, the above resolutions 
were carried without one negative vote. 
Three or four of the brethren however 
withdrew before the resolutions were 
put to vote. 

By giving the above a place in your 

ine, you will confer a favor on 
many of the brethren, 
Yours, &c., Wa. Gray. 


Donations for Harrison St. Church. | 
IOWA AHEAD!! 


It affords us t pleasure to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of the following 
liberal donations in behalf of the col- 
ored brethren in this city, to aid them 
in paying for their house of worship. 
We hope many other brethren and con- 
gregations will ‘* do likewise.” 

John B. 

Hartzde, « 5.00 


Elder N. A. M’Connell, for the Congrega- 
tion at Marion, Linn Co., aa 40 00 


For the North-Western Christian Magazine. 
Christian Resignation.* 


Behold, is the man whom God correcteth ; therefore 
despise not u the chastening of the Almighty .—Jos v. li. 


O! Saviour, whose mercy severe in its kindness, 
Has chastened my wanderivg and guided my way ; 
Adored be the power which illumined my blindness, 
And weaned me from phautoms that smil’d to betay. 


Enchanted with all that was dazzling and fair, 
I followed the rainbow—lI caught at the toy ; 
And still in displeasure thy goodness was there, 


Disappointing the hope and defeating the joy. 


The blossom blushed bright, but a worm was below; 
The gre 4 shone fair, there was blight in the 
m ; 
And whispered the breeze, but it whispered of woe, 
And bitterness flowed in the soft gliding stream. 


So. cured of my folly, yet cured but in part, 
I turned to the refuge thy pity displayed ; 
And still did this eager and credulous heart, 
Weave visions of promise, that bloom’d but to fade, 


I thought that the course of the pilgrim to Heaven. 
Would be bright as the summer and glad as the 
mora ; 
Thou shewedst me the path, it was dark and uneven, 
All rugged with rocks and all tangled with thorn. 


I dream’d of celestial reward and renown, 
I grasp’d at the triumph that blesees the brave ; 
I asked for a palm braneh, the robe and the crown, 
I esked, but Thou shewed’st mea cross and a grave, 


Subdued and instructed at length to Thy will, 
My hopes and my longings I fain would resign; 
O! give me the heart that can wait and be still, 
Nor know of a wish or « pleasure but thine. 


There are mansions exempted from sin and from soe, 
But thev stand in a region by mortalsmutrod ; 

There are rivers of joy, but they roll 207 below, 
There ts rest, but it dwells in the presence of God. 


* Norg.—The foregoing verses were forwarded to 
usat the request of Sister Rezp, of Canfield, Ohio 
by Sister Ruopa Dean. Sister Rexp has for more 
than six years been prostrate upon a bed of suffering 
and helplessness, her disease being the numb palsy, 
In all her suffering, she continues to manifest a pa- 
tient acquiesence in the will of God. She is a living 
monnment of the consolations of religion under the 
deepest affliction. We enjoyed the privilege of spend- 
ing a day with her during our visit to the Reserve 
last winter, and we felt that we were in the presence 
‘of one who though suffering in time, was destined to 
enjoy the bliss of heaven throughout the ceaseless ages 
of eternity. She is thesister of our lamented brother 


J. B. 


the late Elder Henry. 3. 
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